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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE HUMBLE HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


All the virtues practise humility. They recognize deficiencies and 
defects. They bow in submission to the law. You have seen 
soldiers stand at attention on the firing-line and face towards the 
enemy. If there was no submission to one higher up, if there was 
no enemy to face, the army would disintegrate into the scattered 
aimlessness of a picnic. Humility is the discipline of the army of 
virtues, keeping them ever at attention, ever facing the foe, ever 
ready for the command, “Forward.” When Christ our Lord opened 
His school and issued His prospectus, He promised His pupils per- 
petual meekness on the part of the Teacher. That single qualifica- 
tion would ensure a full school if the applicants were only certain 
of the meekness outlasting the opening day or the first class. Christ 
foresaw the misgivings of the candidates, and He hastened to add 
to His first qualification a second and crowning one: “Learn of me, 
because I am meek and humble of heart.” 

The meekness would last. It would always remember that it had 
a high standard above it and a host of good qualities to attain to, 
because the meekness always would be humble of heart. Everyone, 
therefore, would troop into the school of Christ, welcomed with a 
glad, abiding smile, with no shadow of a ferrule lurking in the back- 
ground. Even the bruised reed would enter there and have its 
fragile and torn fibers not crushed to powder, but mended into 
wholeness again. And the smoking flax would come in full con- 
fidence that the gracious, condescending Teacher would stoop even 
to its feeble lowliness and with the breath of charity kindle its dull, 
faint spark into the glowing flame of life. 
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Yes, humility is a daily virtue in the great classroom of Christ, 
and pride daily haunts the schools of the Pharisees. Humility 
stoops, but pride holds its head high, treading on insignificant 
straws and stamping out the impertinent smoke of smoulder; 
weeds. Both have their yokes and burdens; but, whereas humility 
studies carefully the weak muscles and tender flesh, fitting all with 
gentle, loving fingers, pride haughtily casts its yoke upon its slaves 
and arrogantly orders them to drag their cheerless burdens. Humi. 
ity says with kindly voice, “Friend, go up higher.” Pride thunders 
at its shamefaced followers, ‘Give this other man place.” Humility 
and pride begin all their sentences in the same way, but end them all 
in opposite ways. Pride cries, “I am not as the rest of men; Oh, 
God, I give thee thanks, I am not unjust.” Humility whispers, 
“T am not as the rest of men; God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

How well humility was taught in the school of Christ is evident 
from the object lesson he gave in that virtue. The Pharisees 
were the forbidding examples of pride. They were prominent, 
loved the first places, advertised their piety, trumpeted abroad their 
good works. Whitened sepulchers, cold and unyielding, was a good 
name for the proud people whom all should shun as they woulda 
graveyard. Far other was the model of humility. In a splendid 
exhibition of true teaching, meek and humble teaching, Christ intro- 
duced His standard of humility to His apostles. The child is the 
object lesson in this great virtue. The child is too small to look 
down; it looks up to others. It is too young to know it has ex- 
cellences. It is too healthy and active to pose before a mirror. To 
be proud one must reflect and be self-conscious. Children do not 
know that they are virtuous, and they could not remember it long 
enough to be proud if they did know. : 

A true teacher must ever be humble. He is forever coming down 
to another man’s level. Judged by that standard, how humble is the 
Heart of Christ that stooped from the highest heights of divinity to 
the level of our humanity! To have humility it is not necessary that 
one should be capable of pride or sin. The mother loves all the 
more intensely even though it is impossible for her to hate her child. 
The Heart of Christ could not sin, could not have defects, and yet 
It had the truest humility, because with all truly humble hearts It 
saw that Its richest came from God. Without God It would be 
poor and nothing. Christ need not have felt the humiliation unless 
He chose ; but He did choose and did feel it. 
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Consider the successive depths of humility to which the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity descended. The Heart of Christ is 
the flower of the sublimest humility, stooping from heaven to earth, 
the subjection of the divine to the human, an act which St. Paul 
made his supremest effort to describe by the words, “emptying and 
taking the form of a slave.” Even in that infinite plunge there 
were deeper depths. Christ need not have subjected Himself to the 
conditions of human birth, the nine months, the swaddling clothes, 
the nursing, the ills and helplessness of infancy, the growth in 
wisdom and age. Had Christ come in the fulness of manhood, He 
had avoided all that ; but would we have had the same realization of 
His humble Heart? The Heart of Bethlehem and of Nazareth was 
not more humble than that of His public life, but it seems so to us, 
because we come closer to It. 

Still deeper did Christ’s humility go. He put Himself below men’s 
whims and desires, men’s ignorance and vices. He was perpetually 
renouncing Himself and perpetually conforming to others. In a 
sense He renewed every moment the humility of the Incarnation. 
His humanity, had He so desired, would from the first have been 
transfigured and glorified; but He clouded the divinity under the 
ordinary exterior of the ordinary man. Thabor lifted for a moment 
the eclipse of His humility, but His Heart enshrouded Itself once 
more and every moment denied Its assumed nature the manifestation 
of the splendor and loveliness and joy of heaven. Yet, other and 
deeper abysses of humility yawned before that Heart, and down 
them It descended. At the feet of Peter and Judas, beneath the 
scourge of the soldiery, under the crown of mockery, upon the Cross 
of shame, into the desolation of the malefactor’s tomb, thither the 
humble Heart brought the tortured human nature. 

Surely, in the Passion the Heart of Christ sounded the fathomless 
depths of humility. Ah, no! It created a profounder void still into 
which it lowered Itself. In the Incarnation Christ emptied Himself 
of His divinity to become a man; in the Eucharist He emptied Him- 
self of His humanity, it might be said, to become food and drink. 
The Heart that could stoop to the bruised reed has passed into the 
ground wheat and the crushed grape. As the pupil watches his 
Master casting Himself down where depths descend upon depths, 
it will not be so hard for him to stoop from the level of manhood 
to the slightly lower level of childhood. Jesus, humble of heart, 
make me one of these, thy little ones! 





SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 


BY VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


XVIII. Tue Seconp COMMANDMENT 
BLASPHEMY 


Recapitulation.—We have seen how reverently we should speak of 
God and holy things, and how sinful it is to curse, or to wish that 
God should inflict some greater or lesser evil on our fellow men, 
We shall now examine how grievous is blasphemy, one of the sins 
forbidden by the Second Commandment. 

The Sin of Blasphemy.—St. Thomas Aquinas says: “All other 
sins are light, if compared to blasphemy.” It is committed by saying 
something contemptuous or insulting against God, His saints, or 
holy things. We sometimes hear the following blasphemous ex- 
pressions: “God is not just, is not good for letting me be so poor, 
suffer so much, be so sorely tried”; “He is cruel for punishing any 
one forever in hell.” These and other insulting expressions are 
blasphemous and fearfully sinful. Some unbelievers speak con 
temptuously of God and His perfections. There are apostates who 
speak and write shamefully of, and mock, our holy religion. All these 
are guilty of blasphemy, the greatest of sins. Also the Pharisees 
who said our Lord was possessed by a devil, who insulted and 
mocked Him hanging on the Cross, and dared Him to come down 
from it. 

Its Punishment.—The Mosaic law condemned the blasphemer 
to be stoned to death by the people. Sennacherib blasphemed God, 
and in one night an angel went through his camp and killed 185,00 
of his soldiers! Holofernes, for his blasphemy, had his head cut 
off by Judith. St. Louis, king of France, ordered the lips of blas- 
phemers to be burned with a red hot iron! In fact, no punishment in 
this life or in the next can be too severe for such sinners. “They 
shall be cursed that shall despise Thee, and they shall be condemned 
that shall blaspheme Thee” (Tob. xiii, 16). 
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Anecdote—In November, 1881, three young men were riding in 
Union County, Kansas. They saw a cloud rising in the west, for 
there had been a long drought. John Freeman, the youngest of the 
three, seeing the cloud, said: “God, who let us suffer so long is not 
worth much.” He had hardly said this, when a streak of lightning 
stunned him. After regaining consciousness he continued to blas- 
pheme; but another streak of lightning struck him dead from his 
horse, tearing from his legs his boots and clothing, crushing his 
hones and making his corpse black. The next day, after his grave 
was covered with earth, another streak of lightning tore up his grave, 
injuring none of the crowd around it. 

Exhortation—We should not only most carefully shun such a 
dreadful sin, but offer prayers, such as the “Blessed be God,” etc., 
in atonement for the many sins of blasphemy committed daily in the 
world. 





XIX. THe SEconD COMMANDMENT 
SWEARING 


Introduction.—We shall see to-day what is swearing, or taking an 
oath, or calling God to witness to what we say; when it is allowed, 
and when it is forbidden. 

What Is Swearing ?—Swearing, or taking an oath, means calling 
God to witness that what we are saying or promising. An affirmative 
oath is when we call God to witness to the truth of our assertion. 
A promissory oath is when we call God to witness that we intend 
doing something. An official oath is the oath taken by the Pope, 
a bishop, a governor, a judge, and other officials, on entering upon 
their office, promising to fulfil its duties properly. 

Conditions of a Lawful Oath—“Thou shalt swear: The Lord 
liveth in truth, in justice, in judgment” (Jer. iv, 2). He who says: 
“I swear to the truth of,” or “that I will,” or “so help me God,” 
of uses any other similar expression, takes an oath; also he who, as 
a witness, holds up his hand in court. For an oath to be lawful, it 
must, first, be true, otherwise it would be calling God to witness to 
a lie; nor should one swear in doubt as to the truth of what he is 
saying ; nor must he essentially exaggerate, for that would also be a 
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lie. Secondly, it must be just; that is, he who promises a th; 
under oath must not swear to do anything wrong or sinful, such a 
to kill or take revenge on some one. Thirdly, it must be according 
to right judgment; that is, there must be a really serious reason fy 
taking an oath, such as obeying lawful authority requiring an oath, 
as a witness in court, or some other very important reason. 

Sinful Swearing.—He sins grievously and is guilty of perjury 
who swears to a lie, as St. Peter did in denying our Lord; also he 
who swears in doubt or essentially exaggerates in his oath. Perjury 
is a most heinous crime, and if committed in court is punishable 
even by human justice. He also sins grievously who swears he will 
do something forbidden by God’s commandments ; and if the wrong 
he swore to do is serious, he also sins grievously in keeping such 
an oath. He who swears that he will do something lawful, but does 
not intend to keep his promise, is also guilty of perjury, for he 
swears to a lie. He who, after swearing he will do something lay. 
ful, changes his mind, and does not keep his oath, commits a grievous 
sin if the matter is important, or a venial sin if the matter js 
unimportant. It is also sinful to take an oath without an im 
portant reason, as children sometimes do. Finally, all the rash 
oaths of secret societies are very sinful, for such societies have 
no right to exact such an oath, and the members often bind them- 
selves to do things that are unknown to them and that may be very 
sinful. Never join such secret societies, for you would sin griev- 
ously and endanger your salvation. 

Conclusion.—Never swear without necessity. When it is your 
duty to take an oath, then swear only to what you know is true, 
There are many examples of God punishing perjurers in many ways, 

How to Confess.—If you have taken unnecessary oaths: I accuse 
myself of taking an oath without good reason, —— times; of having 
sworn falsely, —— times. 
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XX. THE SEconD COMMANDMENT 
Vows 


Introduction.—To-day I intend to explain to you what a vow is, 
and what are its obligations. 

What Is a Vow?—A vow is a wilful promise made to God to per- 
form some particular good work. John hears of St. Aloysius and 
says: “I wish I were as holy as he.” That is a wish. James says: 
“I will try to become holy like him.” That is a resolution. When 
you make an act of contrition, you tell God that you will never 
offend Him again. That is also only a resolution. You tell your mother 
that you will be a good boy. That is a promise. But if you freely 
and deliberately say: “Oh, my God, I vow to Thee henceforth to go 
forth to Confession once every week,” or, “to say the Rosary every 
day for a month,” that is a vow. If your brother is so sick as to be 
in danger of death, and you say: “Oh, my God, if Thou curest my 
brother of this sickness, I vow to hear Mass every day for a month,” 
that is a conditional vow. 

Obligation of Vows.—We are bound to keep our vows. “If thou 
hast vowed anything to God, defer not to pay it. It is much better 
not to vow, than after a vow not to perform the things prom- 
ised” (Eccles. v, 3, 4). If the matter of the vow is unimportant, 
it is only a venial sin not to keep it, or it may be regarded only as a 
resolution. If it is really important, it is a mortal sin not to keep it. 
If we are unable to keep our vow, we can have our confessor 
change it into something else. There is no obligation to keep a 
conditional vow unless the condition is fulfilled. 

May Children Make Vows?—Generally speaking, they should not, 
for they can hardly judge maturely about their being able to keep 
them. Certain things they may not vow without the consent of their 
parents; for instance, to give a sum of money to some good or 
charitable work. Children should not make a vow without the 
sanction of their confessor. If they have made one, and find it diffi- 
cult to keep, they should inform their confessor and abide by his 
decision. 

Religious Vows.—Religious make the vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. By the vow of poverty, they renounce the proprietor- 
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ship of worldly goods in accordance with their rules; by the vow 
of obedience, they renounce their own will and promise to obey Goq 
in their rules and superiors; by the vow of chastity, they renounce 
marriage and sensual pleasures, and are espoused and consecrated tp 
Jesus Christ. They are bound to try to become holy; they haye 
more means for this than people in the world, are less exposed ty 
dangers of losing their souls, and can gain more merit than seculars 
But, if they break their vows, they commit a sacrilege. Only those 
called by God should embrace these states of life. 

Exhortation.—Do not lightly make vows; always ask the consent 
of your confessor for this. If you make a vow, be sure to keep it 
faithfully. Strive also to keep your good resolutions. If you have 
made a vow, or doubt about its being a vow, consult your con. 
fessor. 





XXI. THe Tuoirp COMMANDMENT 
REMEMBER THOU Keep Hoty THE SABBATH Day 


Introduction—We now come to the Third Commandment, which 
appoints one day in the week for the service of God. This is just, 
Man may have for himself and his wants six days; but he should 
devote one day a week to God, who gave Him all he has and all 
he is. 

The Sabbath Changed to Sunday.—For the Israelites the day of 
the Lord was the Sabbath, or seventh day of the week. The Church 
changed it for Christians to the Sunday, or first day of the week, 
in honor of Christ’s resurrection, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and 
the foundation of the Church. She has added six other days, which 
are to be kept like the Sundays; they are called holy days of obliga- 
tion. Christmas, the Circumcision of Jesus or New-Year’s Day, the 
Ascension, Mary’s Assumption and Immaculate Conception, and, All 
Saints. 

Hearing of Mass.—All Catholics over seven years of age are 
bound to hear Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation, under 
pain of mortal sin. Excused are only the sick, invalids, the con- 
valescent, those who live too far (the distance depends on circum- 
stances), all prevented by necessary occupations, for instance, work- 
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ing on vessels on the ocean, and the like. A whole Mass must be 
heard; hence come in time; do not leave before Mass is over ; follow 
the priest; use your prayer-book ; do not look around, talk or mis- 
behave. 

What Is Recommended on Sundays.—To read good books or 
Catholic periodicals; to pray more, such as saying the Rosary; to 
attend evening service or Benediction; to go to the Catholic Sun- 
day-school or catechism class. 

What Is Forbidden.—All unnecessary servile work, such as the 
work of tailor, carpenter, mason, sewing, washing and ironing, 
farming. God commanded the Israelites (Numb. xv, 32) to stone 
aman to death who gathered sticks for fire on the Sabbath! Also 
the holding of civil courts, buying and selling, except edibles and 
things that are indispensable, such as tickets for traveling. Stores 
should be closed on Sundays and holy days. 

Anecdote.—Cardinal Gousset was grieved at seeing all the stores 
of Rheims open on Sundays. He asked a good Catholic to close his 
sore on Sundays. But he said he could not afford it, for he sold 
more on Sundays than on any other day. The Cardinal told him 
to try it for a year, and if he suffered loss, he (the Cardinal) would 
bear the loss. The good Catholic obeyed, and at the end of the year 
he had gained 3,000 francs more than any year before. 

What Is Permitted.—All necessary work, such as the daily house- 
work, feeding cattle, work on trains, work to prevent destruction of 
property by storms, and the like. Also playing, taking walks, 
fishing or boat riding for recreation, games, reading, writing, study- 
ing, the fine arts, helping the poor, decorating a church. 

Exhortation.—When you become your own masters, be sure not 
to go to live or work where you cannot hear Mass or perform your 
religious duties. In case you are in such a place, do all you can to 
change it as soon as possible. Be sure never to miss Mass without 
necessity, and always to come in time to Mass, and assist at it with 
faith, attention and devotion. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of having missed Mass through 
my own fault on Sundays and holy days, times ; of having mis- 
behaved during Mass on Sundays and holy days, ——times ; of hav- 
ing come late (state at what part of the Mass), ——times through 
my own fault ; of having done unnecessary servile work (how long), 
— times on Sundays and holy days. 





LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
. DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarpinaL Cosimo Corsi. 


PENANCE AS A VIRTUE 


The same God who declared that He will not permit anything 
defiled to take part in His glory also provided a means to render 
even the greatest of sinners worthy of entering heaven. If your 
sins be ever so grievous and numerous, a means is offered to rid 
yourself of them. Repent of your sins, humble yourself before the 
Lord, do penance, and you shall belong to the number of His 
children. He will remember your sins no more. He will receive 
you with compassion and ardent love. He has declared this through 
the Prophet Ezechiel (Ezech. xxxiii, 12). 

Penance is necessary for all men. It is the only way that leads 
to heaven. The Son of God teaches through the Evangelist St, 
Luke: “Unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish” (Luke 
xiii, 5). Penance is indispensable for all of us, if we wish to work 
out our salvation. 

Sinners resemble those unfortunate people who, far out on the 
ocean, are overtaken by a terrific storm which threatens to bury 
them in the watery grave. Only one hope remains if the ship goes 
to pieces, namely, the life-preservers that keep the shipwrecked 
from perishing. Such a life-preserver for sinners is penance, 
in which they must place their confidence when the enormity of their 
offenses threatens to bury them in hell. 

It happens often that the Lord exercises His mercy toward the 
sinner to such a degree that it almost seems as if He ignored His 
justice. He knocks insistently at the door of his heart, He entices 
him by the prospect of reward, He terrifies him by the threat of 
chastisement and admonishes him to detest his sins and to retum 
to God. It suffices not for the sinner, however, to cease his evil 
deeds in order to be converted to the God he has so greatly offended. 
The offended God cannot be appeased if the sinner simply ceases the 
offense. God asks for more, He requires satisfaction for the offenses 
inflicted upon Him. He must have proofs of contrition, He must 
have penance. “Be converted to Me,” He says through His prophet 
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Joel (Joel ii, 12), “with all your heart, in fasting, and in weeping, 
and in moaning,” namely, by works of penance. 

It is well to remember that penitential exercises are necessary 
not only as satisfaction and expiation for sins committed, but also 
as protection against sin. It would avail little to have begun well 
if one made a bad end. What did it avail Judas to have been chosen 
one of the apostles when afterward he became a traitor, and died 
a prey to horrible despair ? 

Let us consider the manner of living of the just who now enjoy 
the joys of heaven? Self-denial, patience in suffering, and peni- 
tential exercises of every description, furnished the foundation upon 
which they erected the edifice of their sanctification. Though John 
the Baptist was sanctified in his mother’s womb, there has never 
been one who surpassed him in penance and in the rigor of living. 
The Blessed Virgin surpassed all angels and saints in innocence 
and sanctity ; she was full of grace, she was elevated to the dignity 
of Mother of God, and yet she humbly submitted to suffering, lead- 
ing a life of penance and mortification. Jesus Christ Himself, 
although the eternal Son of God and sanctity Himself, was born in 
dire poverty, lived in privation and died in sorrows. 

If the saints, nay, even the Incarnate Son of God Himself, trod 
the path of suffering, what other way is open to us in order to 
gain heaven? Let us understand thoroughly, dear brethren, that 
the time which the divine compassion grants us here below is a 
respite granted by divine justice to the human race, to do penance, 
and to enrich itself by good works and thus merit eternal re- 
ward. In consideration of this great truth, what must we think 
then of so many Christians around us? Original sin has made 
sinners of us all, and still there are those whose sole concern is to 
seek comfort in an easy and pampered life, who ridicule penitential 
exercises. Some even seem to think they do not need a devout 
prayer even in church, if they at all attend it. To excuse them- 
selves from fasting they offer many idle reasons, and at the very 
mention of penance they are displeased or offended. 

Nevertheless, these persons must understand that without penance 
it is impossible to be saved. Many, indeed, have the desire to do 
penance, but only a few make an earnest beginning. Hence, so 
many are overtaken by death without doing the necessary penance. 
But, you may say, God is a loving Father of mercy, we put our 
trust in Him, He will give us the grace of contrition. When do you 
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expect to have the necessary contrition, when will you do penance? 
The Lord has promised to receive us graciously if we Penitently 
turn to Him, but has He promised that He would give you anothe 
year, even another day, of time? Certainly not. God has promiseg 
indulgence and mercy, says St. Augustine, but He has promised tp 
no one the morrow. To-day, even this very night, death may gyp. 
prise you. How many people, young and old, healthy and strong 
as the most robust of you, have died when they least expected it 
And in this uncertainty, in this awful peril of being overtaken by 
eternal perdition, how can you dare to postpone your penance for 
even a moment? 

But even if your life lasted as long as that of Adam, do yoy 
suppose that you could excite at will the sentiments of penance after 
having so long neglected them? You might repent of your sins, but 
will you repent of them? Contrition for your sins must necessarily 
spring from displeasure at having offended God, either because 
He is the supreme, infinite Good and worthy to be loved above all 
things, or because He is the severe judge of the sinner and 
punishes their crimes with hell fire, or because sin, regarded in the 
light of faith, is exceedingly abominable. If these motives suffice 
not now to move you to penance, how can you cherish the hope that 
they will suffice at some future time? The habit of sin will even 
lessen the influence of these motives upon your heart, and finally 
your heart will be entirely hardened in sin. To those who would 
rely upon the divine mercy the Lord declares that He is filled with 
wrath toward obdurate sinners who have closed their ears to His 
loving admonitions and that He will laugh at their destruction and 
ruin (Prov. i, 26). 

Therefore, I say, now, now is the time of penance. Be converted 
to Me, says the Lord, now and not later. Take counsel with your- 
selves, amend your ways, reform your lives. Do penance, and do 
it at once; otherwise you run the danger of not being able to do 
penance. And without the necessary penance nothing remains but 
eternal damnation. May God preserve you all from such a terrible 
fate. Amen. 
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How To Pray 


“If you ask the Father anything in My Name, he will give it to 
you” (John xvi, 23). This is the promise the divine Saviour gave to 
His disciples. A magnificent promise that only God could make. 
In order to obtain anything from our heavenly Father, we are 
ordered to ask Him for it; to pray for it; prayer, therefore, is 
necessary. It is the means ordained by God to obtain from His 
goodness the graces and the assistance we require. Prayer is effi- 
cacious. It obtains from God everything that our welfare in this 
world and in the next requires. Moreover, those who take pains to 
pray show that they have their soul’s welfare at heart, while those 
who neglect prayer show that they care little about their eternal 
salvation. 

Nevertheless, dear brethren, God does not hear every prayer. In 
order that He may be favorably disposed towards your petitions, 
your prayer, before all things, must be accompanied with sorrow for 
your past sins. We all are sinners, and if anyone says he is without 
sin, he is speaking an untruth, so the Holy Ghost warns us (John i, 
8). But is not our sinful condition an obstacle to the efficacy of 
prayer? Can we properly pray in the state of sin? Yes, we can, if 
the prayer be prompted by the resolution to desist from sin, if it 
proceed from a heart that experiences genuine sorrow for its attach- 
ment to sin, and the prayer for strength to break the bonds of sin 
is surely heard. You cannot pray in a worthy manner if you do not 
feel contrition for your sins. If, instead of taking refuge with Jesus 
Christ so that He may help you to break the chains which bind 
you to sin, you oppose His grace that incites you to repentance, 
if you desire to remain in sin, if you continue to transgress His 
commandments and despise His graces, how can God graciously 
listen to your prayers? If you pray, and at the same time continue 
to love sin, you surely cannot expect that God will hear you. He 
abhors prayer of which your heart knows nothing, and He warns 
you: “When you stretch forth your hands, I will turn away my eyes 
from you; and when you multiply prayer, I will not hear; for your 
hands are full of blood” (Is. i, 15). 

If you desire to have your prayer heard, you must cease to give 
way to anger and impatience; you must forgive those who have 
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inflicted a wrong upon you; you must be charitable; you muy 
renounce your pride, desist from sinful and dissolute habits, dete 
sin, otherwise your prayer will be an abomination in God’s sight 
(Prov. xviii, 9). He will hear your prayer if you begin it with, 
petition for forgiveness, if you say with the Psalmist: “O Lord, be 
Thou merciful to me; heal my soul, for I have sinned against The” 
(Ps. xl, 5). If you mean these words sincerely, if they really come 
from your heart, then I assure you that God will have pity upon 
you; He will grant you His grace, and even if you have been guilty 
of the basest crimes, He will have mercy upon you. _ 

The second quality of a good prayer is devotion — the interigr 
recollection of spirit. Prayer is conversing with God. Through 
prayer the soul, as it were, is admitted and introduced into the 
Lord’s sanctuary. It states its needs to God, it honors and glorifies 
Him, it adores Him, returns thanks to Him and submits its petitions 
to Him. A religious act of this kind must not be merely an exterior 
function ; it requires the undivided attention of mind and heart, and 
when we pray, every other thought should vanish from our mind, 

You would consider it a great offense and a want of appreciation 
if someone should come to ask a favor of you, and instead of pay- 
ing attention to his talk with you, would direct his glance and 
thought to other things. What, then, will God think of us, and what 
offense is it, when we pray to Him and honor Him with our lips 
alone, whilst our hearts are far from Him (Is. xxix, 13). 

With whom do you converse in prayer? With God, the almighty, 
the all-knowing Lord of the universe. _What do you ask? You ask 
of God eternal glory, eternal happiness, the grace of possessing Him 
eternally and of enjoying Him everlastingly. What, indeed, could 
be more important for us? And yet so many perform this sacred 
and exalted act with indifference and negligence. How can they 
expect that God will hear them? 

Are distractions in prayer always sinful? No, dear brethren. 
When distractions are not voluntary, if they displease you, if you 
do everything in your power to guard against them, then they will 
be to your credit, by your patience in bearing them, by your zeal 
in trying to keep them away, and by persevering in prayer notwith- 
standing these distractions, you will gain great merit before God. 
But be careful that they be not voluntary; do not seek them; repél 
them immediately. When they are the effect of your will, or of 
your negligence, then the Holy Spirit tells you that your prayer is 
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deserving of no consideration whatever (Eccl. xviii, 23). “In fact,” 
says St. Cyprian, “‘what proof do you give of your desire to be heard 
if you do not even yourself know of what you are speaking?’ Re- 
member that when you pray you claim the honor and distinction of 
conversing with the supreme Lord of heaven and earth; therefore 
think of God and of that for which you ask, and remember that it 
is necessary to ask for it with confidence. This is the third condi- 
tion in order to pray well. 

Be firmly convinced that the Lord will hear your prayer, provided 
that for which you pray contributes to His honor and to the sanctifi- 
cation of your soul. St. James forbids us to doubt of it (St. James 
6). “Ask, and you shall receive” (John xvi, 24). Why should 
you hesitate? It is the Holy Spirit that prays in you (Rom. viii, 26). 
Itis the Son of God who prays for us, He who died and rose again, 
and who sitteth at the right hand of God (Rom. viii, 34). True, we 
are of ourselves unworthy of obtaining even the least favor from 
God. But if we begin our prayer with the acknowledgment of our 
weakness, of our unworthiness, then we shall secure the assistance of 
the Son of God, our intercessor (John ii, 1, 2), and of the Holy 
Ghost, our sanctifier (Rom. viii, 15). Hence the apostle admon- 
ishes us to approach the throne of grace with the utmost confidence 
(Heb. iv, 16). 

It may happen that your prayers are apparently not heard, and St. 
Augustine rejoices in this fact, because the refusal is profitable for 
us. God refuses us a grace in order to give us a better one in its 
stead: He will resist our desires if our welfare requires this. Com- 
plain not, dear brethren, if God delays in hearing you; submit your- 
self to His holy Will. Do not go and say: “Prayer is of no advantage 
tome; I never get what I ask; not the removal of that cross, which 
80 oppresses me; not relief from the disease which causes me so 
much suffering.” Dear friend, if God has not heard you, is it not 
because you have not lived a pious life? And that for which you 
prayed, are you sure that it would be salutary for your soul and 
for your eternal wellbeing? Perhaps the thing for which you prayed 
would have filled your heart with vanity and pride. If the crosses 
and afflictions had been taken away from you, you might, perhaps, 
have forgotten your God, and neglected the salvation of your soul. 

God has His good reasons if He does not comply with your 
wishes. You may be sure that He loves you more than you love 
yourself, 
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But even if that which you desire be good and salutary, God may 
delay to grant it. If God does not immediately satisfy your desires 
He will make you better appreciate the value of His gifts; He will 
try your faith, exercise your patience, render you more humble, and 
your hearts more responsive to His graces. Complain not, haye 
confidence, and continue to pray with due contrition for your Sins, 
and with devotion, and God will surely hear you, because He wishes 
your true happiness in this world, and more so in the next. Amen, 





THE Most Hoty SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 


As the time of His Passion approached, Jesus Christ desired to 
celebrate once more with His apostles the Paschal meal prescribed 
by the law. “Now, as they were at the table, He took bread, blessed 
it, broke it and gave it to His disciples with the words: ‘Take ye 
and eat; this is My body’” (Matt. 26). In like manner He took 
wine, returned thanks, and gave it to them, saying: “Drink ye all 
of this, for this is My blood” (Jbid.) In this manner Jesus insti- 
tuted the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, this holiest of Sac- 
raments, in which He, in the words of the royal Prophet (Ps. cx, 4), 
“founded a remembrance of all His wonderful works.” 

And as this miracle was to be perpetuated in the Church, Jesus 
Christ gave to His apostles, and to all their successors, the priests, 
the authority to do as He had done, until the end of the world, by 
commanding them: “Do this for the commemoration of Me” (I. Cor. 
xi, 24). 

I wish to say a few words about the sublimity of the Sacrament 
of the holy Eucharist, to remind you of the gratitude which we 
owe to Jesus Christ for this magnificent pledge of His infinite love. 

The holy Eucharist is one of the seven Sacraments of the Catholic 
Church, and, as St. Thomas observes, the sublimest of them all. 
While in the other Sacraments we receive a share in the graces and 
merits of the Saviour, we receive in the holy Eucharist Jesus Christ 
Himself, the author of all graces. As the brook is produced by the 
spring, so is, in the words of St. Thomas, the holy Eucharist the 
wellspring of the graces dispensed by the other Sacraments; they 
are directed towards it as to their final purpose. 

The royal Prophet foresaw how God the Father of Mercy, by 
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preparing this heavenly Bread for us, would work the greatest of 
all His miracles (Ps. cx, 4). Our holy faith teaches us that by 
uttering the words of consecration, the priest changes the substance 
of the bread immediately into the Body of Christ, and the substance 
of the wine into His Blood. Of the bread and wine only the forms 
remain—the exterior appearances. Thus the only begotten Son of 
God, born of Mary the Virgin, is present really and substantially 
in the most holy Sacrament under both forms. Hence there is due 
to Jesus Christ in the holy Eucharist the same adoration that the 
angels and saints offer to Him in heaven—the adoration which all 
creatures owe to their God and Creator. 

St. Ambrose remarks: “If the creation of the universe cost the 
almighty God only a word, only an act of the will, how can it be 
dificult for the same omnipotent word to change bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of the Saviour, who, by virtue of His 
omnipresence, is enthroned gloriously in heaven, and at the same 
time present in the Sacrament of the altar (Lib. 4, de Sacr. c, 4). 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, reminds that the eternal 
Father, by sending into the world His only begotten Son for the re- 
demption of mankind, gave us in Him all the boundless riches of 
His heavenly treasures (Rom. viii, 32). When, therefore, Jesus 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, gives Himself wholly to 
us, with His divinity and humanity, assuredly He can give us no 
more. Therefore the Angelical Teacher calls it justly the greatest of 
all miracles. Here shine in brightest radiance Divine omnipotence, 
mercy, wisdom, generosity, and, above all, God’s infinite love. St. 
Augustine calls this divine Sacrament the sacred bond of love, for 
he who receives it with befitting preparation becomes united with 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ with Him. The Lord said: “He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me, and I in 
him” (John vi, 57). 

Our loving Saviour not only dwells amongst us until the end of 
the world, as He promised, but He is the compassionate Physician 
who heals our wounds, the Teacher who enlightens our understand- 
ing and strengthens it in the faith, the loving Shepherd, He who not 
only invites His faithful to His Table, but feeds them with His own 
Flesh and gives them to drink of His own Blood, so that they may 
be united most intimately with Him. How great, therefore, should 
be our appreciation for this infinite love! O, when we approach the 
holy Table, the very thought of the fact that Jesus Christ is present 
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upon the altar should fill us with love, should incite us to offer UP to 
our gracious Saviour our hearts, our inclinations, our wills; we 
should lament with David that we are so poor, and so little able to 
make return to Him for the magnitude of the gifts that He bestows 
upon us (Ps. cxv, 12). 

And yet there are among Christians those whose faith is not 
strong, who are sadly indifferent to this miracle of divine love 
Many allow month after month to pass without once approaching 
the eucharist banquet. They keep distant from the heavenly Phy. 
Sician, the divine Teacher, the good Shepherd. Jesus Christ tarries 
upon our altars, ready day and night to listen to our petitions; and 
daily the priests offer up upon the altars this sacrifice of expiation 
for the sins of mankind. But while the market-places are filled with 
people, and the meeting-places with gossipers and idlers, our 
churches are often deserted. Even many Christians give not a 
thought to Jesus, who longs for them to lavish upon them His gifts, 
of which they stand so greatly in need. And when the blessed Sac. 
rament is exposed for public adoration, it often meets with indiffer- 
ence, irreverence, even contempt. 

What greater insult, what baser ingratitude, could there be, dear 
brethren! Oh, if only the eyes of men’s understanding were opened 
to make them realize in the blessed Sacrament the glorious miracle 
of Divine omnipotence, the source of all graces, the triumph of love, 
the pledge of salvation, God Himself, clothed in our flesh. Oh, 
let us unite ourselves with the angels of heaven in the praise and 
adoration of the Lord. Let us approach Him with pure hearts, with 
living faith, with burning love, to receive Him under the veil of the 
eucharistic forms as our own spiritual Food; let us live intimately 
united to Him, never to be separated from Him. Then we may hope 
to behold in heaven face to face His inexpressible beauty, and taste 
of that blessed fruit (Apoc. xi, 7) which He has promised to those 
who receive Him worthily at His own Table (John vi, 52). Amen. 





PREPARATION FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE Hoty EUCHARIST 


Holy Communion unites us most intimately with Jesus Christ, 
purifies us from venial sins and preserves us from mortal sins; it 
nourishes us, strengthens our souls in virtue, gives us the pledge 
of a glorious resurrection, and the expectancy of a blessed im- 
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mortality. These are, dear brethren, the marvelous graces which 
Jesus Christ bestows upon the soul that worthily receives Him. Take 
care, therefore, to prepare yourselves properly before you partake of 
this Bread of angels; bear in mind how important the act is that 
you are undertaking, prepare a suitable dwelling in your hearts 
for God. Let us give our consideration to the preparation necessary 
worthily to receive the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist. 

The Sacrament of the Eucharist is the most excellent and the most 
holy of all the Sacraments. We receive in it not merely graces, but 
the Author of all graces. This Sacrament requires therefore a 
greater sanctity, a more careful preparation, and demands this more 
indispensably than any other Sacrament. This preparation must in- 
clude the body as well as the soul. 

According to the law of the Church, one must receive the Sacra- 
ment of the holy Eucharist fasting. The Church exempts only the 
sick from this law. She allows them to communicate, even though 
not fasting, so that the Divine Commandment may be satisfied which 
enjoins that we receive the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ when 
in danger of death. The law of fasting requires that one should not 
partake either of food or drink before the reception of holy Com- 
munion. Any food or drink, even if partaken of thoughtlessly, 
violates this law, and holy Communion cannot then be worthily re- 
ceived by those who are not dispensed. 

It is required also that one approach the Lord’s Table with a 
respectful and recollected demeanor. Under the form of the con- 
secrated bread, our faith shows us Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Supreme Lord of the Universe, who invites us to the Sacred 
Banquet, who offers Himself to us, whom we are to receive into our 
hearts. And as we know that our divine Saviour is present in the 
holy Eucharist, truly, really and substantially, what more can be 
necessary to determine us to approach the Table of the Lord with 
holy reverence and with deep humility. To approach the holy Table 
with a demeanor suggesting indifference, vanity, or distraction, 
would bespeak laxity of faith and piety. 

In order to communicate worthily, we must be in the state of 
sanctifying grace, free from mortal sin. The holy Eucharist is a 
Sacrament of the living, and requires in those who receive it the 
spiritual life. They only may approach the holy banquet who are 
well prepared and not stained with mortal sin. Sin-stained souls 
must first of all be cleansed in the salutary waters of penance. 
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Man is inclined to sin, and none of us can boast of entire free. 
dom from sin. Examine your conscience well before you approach 
the holy Table, and if you find yourself guilty of mortal sin, remem. 
ber that it is indispensably necessary to take refuge in the holy 
Sacrament of Penance, in order to purify yourself, as no amount of 
contrition will suffice without sacramental absolution. Remembe 
that he who has the misfortune to communicate in the state of 
mortal sin commits a terrible sacrilege, and he eats and drinks his 
own damnation. 

To draw from holy Communion all the fruits that it should and 
can produce in us, one not only must be free from mortal sin, but 
also free from attachment even to venial sin. Those who are tepid 
and lax in their devotion may be nourished with the bread of angels, 
but they impede the operations of grace. They put an obstacle to 
them by the attachment of their hearts to their failings. 

If you desire to communicate in a worthy manner, and draw from 
holy Communion abundant fruits, be sure and remove every obstacle, 
renounce every sin, however slight, make the firm resolution to 
resist with the aid of Divine grace all your evil inclinations, cleanse 
yourselves in the tribunal of Penance from everything, even the 
very least stains, and sanctify yourself by devotion and holy thought. 

A great saint has stated that a single holy Communion suffices to 
make a soul truly holy. Prepare yourselves therefore worthily for 
the holy Food; use all your care in preparing your heart when 
approaching the sacred banquet. On the eve of your Communion 
day, so St. Francis of Sales advises, begin your preparation for this 
holy act by frequent uplifting of the heart with sighs of holy affec- 
tion. Retire, if possible, sooner than ordinarily, so that in the morn- 
ing you may the sooner rise to God. If you awaken at night, im- 
mediately fill your soul with pious thoughts, anoint your lips with 
prayers that will prepare your soul to receive its heavenly Bride- 
groom, who keeps vigil whilst you sleep, who bestirs Himself to 
impart to you His graces and gifts. Happy are we if we communi 
cate well prepared. For then this divine Sacrament will impart to 
us the life of our divine Saviour: the life of virtue here below and 
life of glory in heaven. Amen. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
LIFE THROUGH DEATH 
( PASSIONTIDE) 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“That through death He might destroy him who had the empire of death, 
that is to say, the devil.”—Heb. ii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. St. Paul establishes the principle that we must die to live. 
A study of nature shows the truth of the proposition. Decay and death 
the natural accompaniments of life. 

Il. This exemplified in the life and death of our Lord, who assures us 
that this truth will be fulfilled in us. Hence, death has lost its sting— 
the meaning of death for a fervent Christian. How this is exemplified in 
the existence of physical and moral evil in the world. 

III. The development of religion a striking example of the same truth: 
(a) in our Lord’s work; (b) in the history of the Church; (c) in the 
Old Testament. 

IV. The Old Testament proofs of this truth: The Deluge. The call 
of —_— The rescue and work of Moses. The entrance to the prom- 
ised land. 

V. The history of the Church a powerful argument: in her persecu- 
aga heresies; Mohammedanism; Protestantism. What saved the 

urch. 
ag The present condition and the future of the Church. Lessons from 
the past. 


I. In another of his epistles the Apostle of the Gentiles lays down 
the preat principle that we must die to live. He speaks first of our 
blessed Lord, and of how He suffered, and died, and was buried, 
and after that rose again to a new life. Then he shows how we 
must lay down the inferior life to gain a better, and connects our 
resurrection from the dead with that of Jesus Christ. The principle 
has a wider application still; we see it in nature; we may trace it 
through the Old Testament; we find it running through the whole 
history of Christianity. The Apostle gives us the similitude of the 
corn which is sown in the fields. The seed must be covered over in 
the earth, must die, and lie for awhile in corruption before it pro- 
duces the new and vigorous plant. “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened unless it die first. And that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not the body that shall be; but bare grain as of wheat, or of 
some of the rest. But God giveth it a body as He will; and ta 
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every seed its proper body” (I. Cor. xv, 36-38). Then after a few 
verses he concludes: “Death is swallowed up in victory. Oh, Death 
where is thy victory? Oh, Death, where is thy sting?” (Jbid, $4, 
55). 

The season of the year through which we have lately passed is 
full of the same suggestions of life through death. The winter is 
the end of one period. Its frosts, its chilly blasts, its shortened 
days seem to have destroyed all life in the earth, and a white pall 
covers the silent, motionless body. The gaunt trees are stripped 
of their beauty, the songs of the birds are hushed, the rippling 
waters are hardened into ice, the labor of man has come to an end, 
But this temporary death is the very condition of the vigorous life 
that springs from it. The earth has rested and is ready for a new 
effort ; the suspended growth of plants gives them a new impulse; 
life throbs more joyously in man and nature. Lands that feel not the 
bleakness of winter have never known the freshness and the glad- 
ness of the sudden outburst of life in the northern spring. 

Decay and death are the natural accompaniments of new life. 
The joy that a man has been brought into the world is purchased 
by many pangs, and sometimes by the mother’s death. The fallen 
trunks of forest trees afford nourishment to the young saplings, 
The acquisitions and the learning of an older generation pass from 
their enfeebled hands and form the equipment of a new generation 
in its advance. The desolate ruin is quickly taken possession of and 
advanced by a growth of young wild plants. In all the courses of 
nature we are impressed equally by its transitoriness and by its per- 
petual vitality. Let us consider this truth in the sphere of religion, 
and reflect on a few of the examples which there occur of the 
necessity of death for the production of new life. 

II. We find the chief instance of life from death in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in whom all religious truths are exemplified, and who gives 
us the assurance that the same truths will be accomplished in us. 

The work which the Son of God took upon Himself was to restore 
life to the human race, to raise it up from the supernatural death of 
sin, and to replace our natural life, always hastening to its dissolu- 
tion, by a life which should endure forever. He could have chosen, 
in His infinite power, any means He would for this purpose—prayer, 
or blessing, or some symbolical ceremony. But there was a fitness 
in the choice of death. It is the highest penalty for transgressions, 
and so our Lord bore it in our stead. It is universally regarded as 
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an atonement for wrongs committed. The stains of blood, itself 
indelible, blot out all other stains. As the Scripture says: “Almost 
all things, according to the law, are cleansed with blood; and with- 
out the shedding of blood,” 1. e., without the sacrifice of life, “there 
is no remission” (Heb. ix, 22). By dying for us our Lord also 
gives evidence of that love greater than which no man hath; and He 
confirms the law of losing life to gain it, and of death being the 
source or the support of life in others. 

From that death have sprung many forms of life, and, first of all, 
the glorified life of our Lord Himself in the Resurrection. The life 
which He laid down was an earthly life, subject to weariness, suffer- 
ings and death. Through death He came into possession of a higher 
life: His Body was spiritualized, glorified, and adapted to the new 
and different conditions of existence in heaven. The risen life of 
Jesus was an emblem of the spiritual life which His death purchased 
for us. Our souls have been reinstated in the life which they had 
lost; new faculties have been given to them, communication with a 
higher world has been opened to them. And not only have our 
souls been born again, but even in our bodies we have received 
capacity for a new life. Our Lord in His Resurrection was “the 
first fruits of them that sleep.” He has proved to us that we shall 
rise again, by Himself rising from the dead; He has shown us the 
model of what we shall be, in His own body, and He has made our 
bodies capable, through His death, of possessing an incorruptible, 
immortal existence. 

Through this last consequence of our Lord’s death, death has 
changed its character to us, and lost its sting. To those who have 
not the comforts which the true faith gives, the thought of death 
is most terrible; it may hardly be mentioned amongst them; they 
shrink from the very thought, and try to forget it. The infidel 
thinks it is the end of all things, an annihilation of being; that is to 
say, a thing which is contrary to the analogy of nature, and has no 
parallel elsewhere. All the lower creation dies to live again in 
other forms, and to help in perpetuating the general life of the 
world. Every force, every motion, that is impressed on the universe 
remains forever. The heat which the earth receives each day from 
the sun is stored up in the form of vegetation, or coal; or the form 
of vapors raised from the ocean and deposited in snow on mountain 
peaks, where it helps to render the granite into fragments, and then 
conveys its morsel down torrent and river for a thousand miles, till 
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it rests on a site that will hereafter bear a crop, and nourish some 
animal or human life. And yet the greatest force of all, the pene- 
trating mind, the indomitable will of man shall perish utterly, giving 
rise to no other life? Christianity gives us a nobler and a truer ides, 
We die in order that this corruptible body may put on incorruption, 
that a new life may be generated in us, and that the hopes suggested 
in the lower degrees of creation may be gloriously accomplished in 
us. We do not fear to say: “Better is the day of death than the day 
of birth” (Eccl. vii, 2). Even in the loss of our dearest friends we 
have something of that feeling which makes the Church rejoice in 
recalling the deaths of her canonized saints. 

In the permission of evil by God, we may see another applica- 
tion of the same principles, another victory of life over death, 
Physical calamities and mental distresses are regarded by the world 
as supreme evils; but they are evils only in a partial sense and 
relatively. They prove the goodness of the just man and purify him 
as by fire; they lead the sinner to reflection and repentance; they 
give occasion to the noblest virtues, patience, fortitude, resignation, 
confidence, detachment from this life. Through such evils many 
have gained their crown. 

Moral evil, sin, is complete death; it extinguishes the highest life, 
God’s presence in the soul. Only infinite power can turn sucha 
thing to account and bring life and good out of it. And God has 
done this. The fall of the human race in Adam led to the great 
manifestation of Divine life in the Incarnation. At the moment 
when sentence of death was pronounced, man received the promise 
of restoration to life through the Redeemer. The horrible enormities 
of our daily sins have been the means of exercising the infinite 
mercy and patience of God and the energies of human zeal; they 
have led to more joy before the angels of God for life restored 
than even the fidelity of the just, who need not penance and renewal. 

III. The development of religion is a most striking instance of 
life proceeding from death. In our Lord’s work of establishing the 
Church, in the history of the Church herself, and in the Old Testa- 
ment, the foreshadow of the New, the law is that success arises 
from failure ; that the seed is not quickened unless it die first. 

Look at the task that our Lord set before Him. Look at the way 
in which He accomplished it, by the light of mere human wisdom. 
In such a gigantic work as renewing the face of the whole earth, 
it would seem of extreme importance to begin well. In the world’s 
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sense, to make a great impression from the first, to attract the eyes 
of all men and dazzle them by some great success. It is what we 
might have expected from the Almighty Son of God, the Strong 
One of Israel, the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Master of the 
universe, the uncreated Wisdom of the Father. See what men even 
have accomplished in a short lifetime. Recall the world-wide con- 
quests of Alexander, of Tamerlane, of Cesar; the domination that 
agreat mind has wielded over millions of independent men, bending 
them to his purposes, and ruling their course for centuries after 
his death; the renown and veneration that one man has sometimes 
acquired throughout all the countries of the world. And think 
what Jesus Christ might have done, who spoke with authority as 
no man had ever spoken; who had the power of prophecy and of 
miracles, and could command ten legions of angels to serve Him in 
His works. 

What, then, were the facts, as they must have appeared to an 
unenlightened stranger on the day of the Crucifixion? The days of 
Jesus on earth were only thirty-three years. He was cut off at the 
very beginning of His work, after three years and a half of public 
life, when He was yet hardly known outside the narrow limits of 
Judea. His words and deeds had created a profound impression, 
but a most transient one. The chiefs of the people, the civil and 
religious princes, the men of thought and action, the learned and the 
pious, Scribes and Pharisees, had never been gained by Him; the 
populace who received Him with palm branches and alleluias on 
the Sunday cried out on the Friday: “Away with Him! Crucify 
Him!” He could not command the allegiance of His own chosen 
followers. “Not even His brethren believed in Him” (John, vii, 5). 
Their chief denied Him before the tribunals; another turned 
against Him and sold Him to His enemies; only three were found 
to stand beside Him when He died—His Mother, the youngest of 
His apostles, and one woman, who was of evil repute. And, to 
add to the horror, His dying cry of agony revealed to the affrighted 
hearers that God had abandoned Him, His Father in whom He 
trusted, the protection of the innocent and oppressed. 

What a melancholy, what a frightful, failure it seemed to be! 
What a refutation of high claims; what a ruin of bright hopes! All 
was over. Another lost cause was added to the many that had gone 
before. 

This failure was necessary, according to the ways of Providence, 
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as the source of the great success that was to follow. The ip. 
domitable universal life of the Christian Church could not spri 
from any origin less mighty than death. The emblem of defeat and 
failure is the sign to us of power and victory. When we need cop. 
solation and support, when we would brace our courage for the con. 
flict, or raise our drooping hopes, we do not think of Jesus, ou 
Master, as ruling the tempests or as raising the dead, or even as 
enthroned in glory; but we look at Him dead upon the Cross; there 
we gain new life; in that sign we are enabled to conquer. 

IV. Let us turn now to the Old Testament and ae from it a 
few instances of the same great truth. 

In its earliest pages we read of a great catastrophe. Men had 
multiplied upon the earth; but their wickedness was great; all flesh 
had corrupted its way; and Gad said in His wrath: “The end of all 
flesh is come before Me; the earth is filled with iniquity through 
them, and I will destroy them with the earth” (Gen. vi, 13). The 
deluge came; but one germ of life remained to bud forth into a new 
race. God made a covenant with Noe. He set His bow in the 
clouds for a sign, and promised no more to curse the earth for the 
sake of man. 

A few generations later, and true religion was dead. Men had 
lost the traditions of the ancients and had abandoned the worship 
of God. Then it was that Abraham was called to found a chosen 
race, which should be the depository of truth and the channel of 
blessing to all nations. 

The promise was in course of fulfilment; the descendants of 
Abraham were becoming a great people, when suddenly it appeared 
as if the end was drawing nigh. Pharaoh, dreading the growth of 
an alien nation in the midst of Egypt, planned their destruction. He 
reduced them to slavery, overwhelmed them with labor, and at last 
ordered the destruction of all male children. One of them was 
rescued unexpectedly from death. He became the leader of his 
people, brought them out of bondage, gave them, for the first time, 
life as an independent nation. 

Still, the grave awaited them in the desert. Out of the thousands 
of mature age who crossed the Red Sea none but two survived to 
enter the Promised Land. But while they waited for death in 
punishment for their murmurings, they gave birth to a new genera- 
tion, inured to hardships, not degraded by the chains of slavery, 
mighty in battle, and founders of a lordly race. 1 
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Once more the lapse of centuries brought national death. Political 
life was exhausted. Internal dissensions rent the nation asunder. 
Wars and captivities had reduced their numbers. The scepter 
passed from their hands. Religion was changing into mere formal- 
im. The destruction of Jerusalem and final dispersion by Titus 
were at hand. Their long-expected Messias had come, but they 
were unfit to rise to the height of their destiny, and they had rejected 
Him. Yet, from this ruin and death sprang a new life, “a light to 
the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory of the people Israel” 
(Luke ii, 32). The throne of David was restored, to last forever in 
the Catholic Church; the universal kingdom of truth was estab- 
lished, and a new reign of glory commenced, never to decay. 

V. The law of existence in the Catholic Church has ever been the 
same. She has to die daily because she is to live continually. This 
is the summary of her history. Her struggles are not a warfare as 
between equal powers, but she is delivered bound into the hands of 
her enemies; she is like a lamb led to the slaughter, helpless and 
silent; her destruction is imminent; suddenly it is found that her 
enemies are dispersed, and that she is seated on her throne majestic 
and peaceful, exercising again her former dominion. 

For the first three centuries paganism held down and persecuted 
Christianity, uprooting each young growth, cutting off the best and 
noblest, obstructing all organization and development. At length 
the decree was passed to extirpate the very name and memory of 
Christianity; and this came very near being done. Thousands 
perished in torments, in prison, or in exile; tens of thousands fell 
away from the faith ; millions were prevented from becoming Chris- 
tins. All seemed lost. It was believed that the last days of the 
world and the reign of Antichrist were at hand. A battle was 
fought on a certain day; the pagan empire of Rome fell, to rise no 
more; the epoch of persecution was ended; Christianity entered on 
anew phase of life. 

The period of heresies commenced. Each enemy passed away to 
be succeeded by another more dangerous than its predecessors. 
Again the Church was on the verge of destruction. But from that 
epoch dates a more perfect doctrinal life. A series of general 
councils, and a line of great doctors of the Church surveyed the 
field of belief, defined its limits, gave precision to our knowledge, 
and fixed the immovable landmarks which remain to this day. 

We pass now to later times. Mohammedanism had been advancing 
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steadily for centuries, obliterating Christianity where its shadoy 
fell. It had seized Persia and the East, the Byzantine Empire of 
Constantinople, the whole north of Africa, half of Spain, and it was 
pressing on to Vienna, the last bulwark of Christendom. In the 
West, Protestantism arose, ravaged the fairest provinces of the 
Church, and threatened to overrun all that Mohammedanism haj 
spared. The Church was weakened by royal encroachments, by the 
civil tumults of those troubled times, by the seventy years’ exile of 
the Popes at Avignon. Death was once more imminent, but once 
more God raised up His Church. The tide of Mohammedanism be. 
gan to recoil from Vienna, and Grenada, and Lepanto. Protestant. 
ism, like the builders of Babel, was stricken with a confusion of 
tongues that shattered its cohesion. The Council of Trent reorgan. 
ized the Church. A brilliant body of saints and founders of orders 
revived the tradition of sanctity, and raised up armies of disciplined 
warriors for the Lord. Apostolic missionaries retrieved the losses 
of Europe by their gains in the newly discovered continents of the 
West. A new era of life and of glory dawned for the Church. 
VI. We need not hesitate now as to the judgment we ought to 
form about the prospects of the Church in these days of ours. An- 
other battle for life is in progress, and although it is not easy to see 
how the fortunes of the day are going, we know that the position is 
by no means so critical as it has many times already been in the past. 
The forces of Satan and the world are united in a desperate attempt 
to do now thoroughly what they have failed in so often before. The 
increase of material progress has put many new and effective 
weapons into their hands; they use them unscrupulously ; they have 
achieved not a little success in many quarters, and they believe that 
their triumph is secure and that the days of religion are numbered. We 
have both losses and gains, and it may well seem to some who are 
badly placed that the battle is going against us. Others, again, may 
be led into undue apprehensions of evil to come by the premature 
rejoicings of our enemies, or by the despondency of some among 
ourselves. It may be that God will allow us to suffer further still, 
in order to test our confidence in Him, to destroy all the hopes we 
may have placed in the arm of the flesh, and to manifest His power 
in a more wonderful deliverance. We may, perhaps, be unable to 
see any cheering prospect as to the future, and we may have to go 
down to our graves without living to see the triumph of God over 
His enemies and ours. But whatever happens, Catholics cannot ever 
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despair as to the future of their Church. We have faith; and this it 
is that makes the difference between us and men of other religions. 
They are always ready to contemplate the possibility of their re- 
ligions failing, of their being obliged to abandon them in certain con- 
tingencies ; they actually expect that their religions will go to pieces 
ynder the strain of rationalistic doctrines, or interior dissensions, or 
the misgovernment of their rulers. But we are certain of the Divine 
prerogatives of our Church; we believe in the promises of our Lord 
to her, and we know that she can never fail. She will pass, at times, 
into the greatest perils, but when the appointed hour comes God 
will command the winds and the sea, and there will come a great 
calm. 

At some future time, which we do not know but are always pre- 
pared for, there will be a very deluge of calamities. The man of 
sin will be revealed; there will be a great apostasy; faith will die 
away; charity will grow cold. Then will there be great signs and 
distress of nations, and men will wither away with fear, and the 
abomination of desolation will stand in the holy place. It will be a 
time of death indeed, but not of discouragement. What says our 
Lord? “When you shall see these things begin to come to pass, 
look up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is at hand 
... the kingdom of God is at hand.” (Luke xxi, 30). From that 
death-agony life will emerge in its final triumph. The Son of Man 
will come in the clouds of heaven with much power and majesty. 
Death and Sin, Satan and the world which has served him will be 
thrust into the bottomless abyss; the Church’s militant life and 
suffering life will be over, and she will enter into the eternal life of 


glory. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE TRANSFIGURATION 
BY THE REV. NORBERT WYLIE, 0.P. 


“And after six days Jesus taketh unto Him Peter, and James, and John 
his brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart, and He wa 
transfigured before them.”—St. Matthew xvii, 1-2. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Apostles’ mistaken thoughts regarding Christ. The 
Transfiguration a gentle correction. What seems very human and orij- 
nary may be perfect or near perfection. We are apt to neglect what wy 
are familiar with and possess. 

II. The fault of our day is its haste; in our zeal for progress we sa 
rifice what we possess, throwing away a certain possession for an up 
certain acquisition. 

III. Christ, in His preaching, showed us the hidden significance of the 
world lying before our eyes. 

IV. Through faith is principally wrought the transfiguration of the 
world, exemplified in the lives of our Catholic people when they are con- 
fronted with poverty, sickness and death. 

V. The testimony of Canon Barnett that this is not found among the 
poor generally. 

VI. Our duty as Catholics. 


The apostles had exalted ideas of their Master. They never took 
Him to be an ordinary man. They felt that it lay within His powers 
to re-establish the kingdom of Israel, and it became their ambition 
to encourage Him to do so. Their love for Him helped largely to 
bring about their loss of faith in Him, when the folly of suffering 
and the ignominy of the Cross were made manifest to them. 

Most probably they had been ashamed that His human and humble 
parentage was known; that men were able to point to Him and say: 
“Is not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary, the Brother of James, 
and Joseph and Jude, and Simon; are not, also, His sisters here 
with us?” (St. Mark vi, 3), and that His home should have been the 
mean and despised town of Nazareth. They had faith in Him, but 
rather in what He would be than in what He was. It was therefore 
more a human confidence in his capabilities than a belief that the 
human powers He possessed were but the expression of His divine 
nature. 

The disciples became annoyed when He even mentioned His ap- 
proaching sufferings and death, judging that He was thereby weak- 
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ening His chances by giving way to unwholesome and morbid 
thoughts which were incompatible with the end they had planned for 
Him. 

Towards the Samaritans, who “received Him not because His race 
was of one going to Jerusalem,” they felt vehement resentment as we 
would toward those who do not take our view on a certain question 
and who oppose the work which has become the absorbing interest 
of our lives. “Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven and consume them?” (St. Luke ix, 53, 54). 

The Transfiguration was a condescension to the weakness and 
narrowness of the three apostles’ spiritual vision. It was to take 
place but once in their lives, and was intended as a gentle correction, 
not by speech, but, more impressively, by the witnessing of an ex- 
traordinary scene, the remembrance of which, it was intended, should 
stand them in good service during the Passion and death of Christ, 
which constituted the destruction of their human and erroneous 
hopes. 

It is surprising, however, how fleeting was the impression this 
vision, which manifested His relationship with the greatest of the 
prophets and declared in words His divine Lordship, made upon the 
minds and hearts of the chosen three. 

But we rid ourselves very gradually, if at all, of the thoughts which 
have become habitual to us and those with whom we live are usually 
those we least know as they really are. “A prophet is not without 
honor but in his own country, and in his own house and among his 
own kindred” (St. Mark vi, 4), and “His friends. .. . said He is 
become mad” (St. Mark iii, 21). The strangeness of the vision, 
joined to the discomfiture it brought them, as well as the foolish con- 
duct and words it elicited from them, must very quickly have been 
forgotten. 

They would not, perhaps they could not, notice the perfection of 
Him with whom they lived. They had eyes only for the future; to 
the present they were blind. Their faults may very possibly be also 
ours. The age in which we live is an age of motor cars and express 
trains; quickness is the one aim. The present is valued not for its 
own sake or for its achievements, but for its anticipations. As we 
tear through life in search for novelties, we may very easily pass by 
unnoticed many things beautiful and true as well as good. The 
most beautiful and the best things are not necessarily the largest in 
size; sometimes they have to be discovered with much difficulty, and 
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they are found at hand under our very eyes; but familiarity with 
them has dulled our sight. The soul seeker, the searcher for 
the man whose true habitation is not this world, is often the man 
who brings back the world to a realization of its own treasures: 
but, whosoever he may be who does so, does God’s work consciously 
or otherwise and follows in the steps of Christ. 

Goethe relates in his autobiography how he made use of his artig 
sense of perceiving the beautiful at a very critical moment of his life 
On his way to Venice he turned aside to visit the Lago di Gardia, 
and took his way down the lake in a boat. A strong wind obliged 
him to put in to Malsesina, on the east side of the lake, a little spot 
in the Venetian territory, close to the then boundary between the 
Venetian and Austrian states. Goethe went up to sketch the old dis. 
mantled castle. He was absolutely alone and unknown, and had not 
even an introduction to any authorities in Venice. The stranger was 
observed and soon many of the villagers had assembled round him 
with signs of displeasure. One man seized his drawing and tore it 
up. Others fetched the Podesta. Goethe found that he was taken 
for an Austrian spy, sent to make drawings of the strong points on 
the boundary. Goethe was near being sent as a prisoner to Verona 
to account for his conduct. “I stood on my steps,” he wrote, “lean- 
ing with my back against the door and surveyed the constantly in- 
creasing crowd.” He assured them all in his best Italian that he 
drew for beauty and not for any political designs. He explained 
that they could not possibly see so much beauty in the old castle, 
which they had known all their lives, as he did. The morning sun 
threw tower, walls and rocks into the most picturesque light, and 
he began to describe the pitcure to them with a painter’s enthusiasm. 
The result was as happy as the idea had been original. He was left 
unmolested to continue his sketching. He had shown the people the 
beauty of that which they had gazed upon without appreciation for 
a lifetime. 

It was one of the great characteristics of our Lord’s teaching that 
He was always calling attention to something in life with which His 
hearers were familiar, but which they daily allowed to pass ut 
noticed. He commented upon the moral beauty of the widow placing 
her small gift into the treasury of the Temple! When He wished 
to find a likeness to His disciples, someone they were to imitate and 
model their lives upon, He placed a little child in their midst. He 
pointed to the good which lay even under external ugliness and sin. 
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He evoked from it a latent beauty and prophesied for it a perpetuity 
of fame on the pages of sacred history. He declared the glory of the 
lilies of the field arrayed in their more than regal splendor, and 
chose for the illustration of His deepest thoughts the simple things 
of life so well known to those who listened to Him. 

As the wear and tear of life increases with us, our eyes become 
more and more enfeebled, and what is delicate and refined will be 
passed over in favor of what is coarse and pungent. Sensational 
works of fiction and dramas, for instance, will unfit us, after a time, 
if they have not already done so, to appreciate the simple humdrum 
and in some respects narrow daily life which is being lived at our 
doors. Life’s heroes and heroines will be sought for and found only 
when in startling attitudes and, as a rule, in imaginary situations, 
and there will be passed over unnoticed in life many a man and 
woman who continues day by day a round of monotonous unselfish 
duties which entitles such a one to our praise and admiration. 

In our anxiety to see everything, to extend our knowledge, we 
may pay too dear a price for the attempt, and miss the less by our 
greed for the more. The root of this evil is a lack of imagination or 
spiritual insight, for which no exterior object, however great and 
noble, can be a substitute. To one man, a chapter from the New 
Testament suggests a hundred and more thoughts, acting as a unify- 
ing principle of life; to another, a page of theology a like number 
of difficulties and solutions; to a third, a sermon will be valued not 
just for what it says or how it reads, but for what it hints at. But 
to others, it may be but a piece of grammar to be criticized for its 
poor and faulty construction and imperfect expression, and nothing 
more. 

Such persons could not imagine a gentleman dressed in shabby 
clothes, or a cad a man with a silk hat and clothed in a frock coat 
and an up-to-date and perfectly fitting garb. When our Lord died 
after a life lasting thirty-three years, which had many of the appear- 
ances of a very ordinary life, exempting Himself from not a single 
human condition or state (save sin), working for Himself barely 
any miracles, He left behind Him as a continuation and fulfilment 
of His Spirit the simplest and most ordinary instruments which 
faith alone would be able to transfigure and thereby understand. 

His Church was to be composed of sinful men, whose lives were 
to be full of imprudences, human motives, erring judgments; the 
boat of Peter was to be, time after time, on the verge of shipwreck, 
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and Christ all the time to seem asleep. The Sacraments, which 
were to communicate the sap of spiritual life to the entire Tree, ang 
therefore to all its branches, were to be in appearances things of 
sense, like to, if not identical with, the commonest and best known 
elements of human life which satisfy the natural needs of the 
physical man. It is faith which primarily arrests the fevered march 
of life, not in order to prevent progress, but in order to ensure tha 
in the rapidity of our onward march we do not miss or lose anything 
great or beautiful through our oversight. 

It is interesting to notice how to-day faith transfigures, as surely 
nothing else does, the otherwise dull and hard lives of our Catholic 
poor. It is practically the one ray of light which forces its way into 
their dreary and somber lives. They are transfigured by the inner 
meaning and final purpose of their lives. Many of them in oy 
crowded cities manage to get to an early Mass, or at least when pre- 
vented from doing so, would never think of starting their day’s work 
without referring it to God and asking for it His guidance and help, 
They love His church and everything and everyone connected with 
it. To them it is an oasis of priceless value and of truest necessity 
in the desert of their lives. When they can they pay it a hasty visit, 
and there they throw off from their minds and imaginations all that 
is small, coarse, temporal and sinful, and become already joined in 
spirit to that company which is as real to them as those with whom 
they daily work, and with whom they have far less in common. Sur- 
day is to them a longed-for and loved day which comes all too 
slowly and departs all too quickly ; a day not of idle resting by their 
firesides or in their beds, but resting because they can on that day 
pray longer, they can rest by singing, rest by hearing God’s Truth 
spoken to them, rest by having God’s Bread broken for them. They 
see everywhere God’s Hand and His goodness (so deeply hidden 
to many a more favored one), and it is the one conspicuous and 
obvious fact to them. Everything is His doing, His kindness—even 
their power to pursue and continue the drudgery of their lives. 

“Tt makes one that proud to be able to work,” said an old woman 
who had worked for nearly sixty-five years of her life, “and I be 
lieve He will let me work until the end,” she added with a look of 
absolute faith on her face. 

Faith transfigures the darkest side of life. When every other 
councilor stands aside, leaving us to accept what we cannot refuse, 
urging us just to play the man and place the stoic ideal before us as 
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the only one of any avail, our faith comes forward and claims this 
hour as hers by special right. Never was she more needed; never 
had she more to teach, more to give. She has looked forward to this 
hour of our life when her love for us and her use to us will be 
provided by the departure of all other guides. By the bed of suffer- 
ing and in the presence of death she is at home, and her attitude is 
not constrained but natural and familiar, as a mother’s would be 
who felt her greater need in the presence of the greater pain. 

What seems to be the crisis of the poor human life, full of dis- 
appointment, hopelessness and anguish, stands transfigured in the 
eyes of faith as the supreme moment in the history of the human 
soul—the home of spiritual growth, of final choice, of steadfast 
reliance upon the goodness and mercy of God. “For though I should 
walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for 
Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff they have comforted me. 
Thou hast prepared a table against them that afflict me. 

Thy mercy will follow me all the days of my life” (Ps. xxiii). 

The Christian faith allows us to look life fully in the face; nay, it 
demands that we should do so. It shuns nothing because it is 
terrible; rather it demands the terrors for the manifestation of its 
own strength. Again and again life may seem to give it the lie. It 
_ will still believéand love, “Though He kill me, yet will I love Him.” 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews enumerates the ways 
_ in which faith had been of use to the patriarchs and prophets trans- 
figuring their stormy lives. “By faith they conquered kingdoms, 
wrought justice, obtained promises, stopped the mouth of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, recovered strength from weakness, 
became valiant in battle, put to flight the armies of foreigners, 
women received their dead to life again. But others were racked, 
not accepting deliverance that they might find a better deliverance; 
and others had trial of mockeries and stripes, moreover also of bands 
and prisons. They were stoned, they were cut asunder, they were 
tempted, they were put to death by the sword; they wandered about 
in sheepskins, in goatskins, being in want, distressed, afflicted—of 
whom the world was not worthy; wandering in deserts, in moun- 
tains, and in dens and in caves of the earth, and all these being 
approved by the testimony of faith received not the promise. God 
providing some better thing for us that they should not be perfected 
without us” (Heb. xi, 33-40). 

And to-day we are beginning to feel the need not merely of 
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progressing, but of convincing ourselves that we are retaining the 
goodness and truth which lies in the past, while we are acquiri 
fresh knowledge and pressing our knowledge into a fuller service 
It is the opinion of many thoughtful men that we are seeking to liye 
upon a new diet which has not yet been tested, and we know no 
whether it can support the human constitution. We are giving wp 
all too rashly the truth which has given the world its true heroes, 
and which has shone ever upon the darkest spots on earth. 

We know not whither we are going, and we do not even ask the 
way. Life may be becoming, in some respects, a less brutal thing, 
supplying us with more annual comforts, but it is also becoming 
a less complete thing, and its institutions are gradually being taken 
from it. We are feeling the foolishness of patriotism; truth to us 
is something which demands few, if any, sacrifices, because truth has 
so many forms, and everything is more or less true, more or les 
false; and tolerance and respect for all opinions are the ideals se 
before us, if there are any such left. 

Speaking of the condition of democracy of the present day, Canon 
Barnett, an ardent social worker, writes: “They, as a class, are more 
unaffected, more generous, more capable of sacrifice, than members 
of other classes. They have solid sense and are good business men, 
but they cannot be said to have the wide outlook which takes ina 
unity in which all classes are included. They are indifferent to 
knowledge and beauty, so they do not recognize proportions in 
things, and their field of pleasure is very restricted. They suffer 
from wantlessness.” 

We children of the Catholic Church, who remain in the world be- 
cause we should be its light, as we are on the earth because we 
should be its salt, have the urgent necessity of being true to the 
Divine Vision which transfigures these different and dreary lives of 
ours. As we have to discern the Lord’s Body under simple natura 
elements and see Christ in the least of His brethren, and through 
His human members in the Church the Divine plan of Redemption 
being gradually realized, so we have need of seeing in our own it- 
dividual lives a spiritual purpose which is not incompatible with the 
presence of much that is sad, disappointing and painful. As we pass 
one by one through the mysterious events of our lives, events which 
speak of the penalty and the presence of sin, we shall be encouraged 
to persevere looking unto Him whose life seemed, of all lives, the 
most human, “who, being in the form of God, thought it no robbery 
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to be equal with God. But emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men and in heart found as a 
nian. He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to 
the death of the Cross. For which cause God also hath exalted him 
and hath given him a name which is above all names” (Phil. ii, 6-9). 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE WORD OF GOD 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, PH.D. 


“Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it.”—Luke xi, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. What is the word of God? It is uttered in manifold ways 
and is addressed to both mind and heart. 
II. The blessings it bestows. 
III. How to hear and keep it. 


I. The Word of God, in a general way, is any intervention of God, 
any action on His part which brings Him into contact with men, or 
any word that He speaks to His creatures. It is always a rich utter- 
ance, and, no matter through what medium it comes, it is ever laden 
with benefits, and of itself is ever potent enough to lift man from 
any depth to which he may have fallen, and to place him on the 
loftiest pinnacle of moral grandeur as well as to endow him with a 
fortitude rendering him able to encounter any danger or to over- 
come any wretchedness to which even his own backsliding may have 
reduced him. On this earth it is a word that need not necessarily 
inspire fear. The only Divine word to be dreaded is that terrible 
one which is spoken to those who, appearing in eternity before Him, 
are found in the condition of final impenitence. Here below it may 
take on any note, but no matter how heartshaking the sound may 
be, it may be changed into the sweetest melody of salvation. He 
speaks in many ways. He has spoken by the splendors of His 
creation, the glory of the midnight or midday heavens, the tumult 
of the storm, the thunder of the vast seas—voices all, calling on man 
to acknowledge that he is the creature of a day, sprung from the 
dust, even his soul immortal springing from nothing, calling upon 
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man to fall upon his knees and worship the Supreme Lord who holds 
him and all his destinies in the hollow of His hand to keep or fi 
away as He pleases. “I am the Omnipotent God; walk before Me 
and be perfect” (Gen. xvii). “There is no wisdom, there ig po 
counsel, there is no prudence, there is no counsel against the Lord’ 
(Prov. xxi). “O, Adonai Lord, great art thou and glorious in 
Thy power, and no one can overcome Thee. Let all Thy creatures 
serve Thee, because Thou hast spoken and they were made. Thoy 
didst send forth Thy spirit and they were created, and there is m 
one that can resist Thy voice” (Judith xvi, 16, 17). “Behold the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens, the deep and all the earth and 
the things that are in them shall be moved in His sight. The 
mountains also, and the hills, and the foundations of the earth, 
When God shall look at them they shall be shaken with trembling” 
(Eccl. xvi, 18, 19). 

Then the first word spoken by God to man was Creation. That 
word was attentively listened to; men from the beginning adored the 
Creator. After Creation the word of God was directed to man him. 
self. The grand essential truths told to Adam boomed down the 
ages until his descendants closed their ears to the sweet discourse 
and God was forgotten over the whole length of His vast domain, 
here and there only some chosen souls hearkening, understand- 
ing and obeying. Jesus Christ with the marvelous music of His 
teaching then fell upon the startled ears of the race, and the Saviour 
departing left behind Him the echo of His own tones in the infallible 
religion which we call Christian, and in the indestructible Church 
which we call Catholic—the great mother of the world, whose chil- 
dren we have the surpassing prerogative to be. Even where the 
voice of the Church is not heard, in wild and jungle, in barbarism 
and savagery almost beyond the touch of what is called civilization, 
God’s Word is heard bidding men to do the right, forbidding men to 
do the wrong. That word speaks in its various forms not to the outer 
ear only, but to mind and to heart. It awakens the mind to the 
vanity of all earthliness, and by its persuasiveness stirs the heart to 
love what is worthy of love, to hate what is deserving of our detesta- 
tion only. It will be one of the revelations of the last day, that no 
man who has reached the years of responsibility has not heard in 
some way or other, at some time or other, the word of God in the 
recesses of his inner life. Catholics have the advantage of listening 
at all times to that saving word. The Church goes on echoing it 
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without cessation. There are times, however, when the Church lifts 
up a louder voice for the benefit of her children. Such a time is this 
through which we are passing, the salutary time of Lent. God’s 
words are linked together by the Church just now in harmonical 
connection. The first note struck is the one telling us of God’s 
anger against Adam and Eve on the occasion of the principal trans- 

ession when, to satisfy their own bent, they flung away all the 
privileges of their birthright and left to us original sin, concupiscence 
and corruption. It is the sentence pronounced against the founders 
of the race and their entire posterity. It brings to our minds the 
fact which must never be forgotten—the fact that God has ordered 
for us all a time for the separation of soul and body, the consigning 
of the body to the grave and the summoning of the spirit before the 
seat of eternal justice, placing vividly before our eyes the fate hang- 
ing over every one of us, the fate that appoints for men once to die, 
and afterwards the judgment, the decisive moment coming to all 
of us which will determine an eternity of happiness or despair, and 
that irrevocably. What volumes in that single word of God! It 
appeals to our mind and it compels us to so think, speak and act 
that when the hour strikes we shall surrender ourselves without hesi- 
tation and without fear into His hands before whom our days upon 
earth are as a shadow and there is no stay. During these Lenten 
days the words uttered by Christ sound more clearly and strongly, 
and those words afford a new meaning for the whole Christian war- 
fare. The scenes of the Redeemer’s life pass before us, reminding 
us of the value of our souls above all other things, and as we review 
the fast, the temptation, the persecution, the passion and the death, 
we are led to understand that redemption was no trifling talk and 
that it was all endured because the good Lord came from the eterni- 
ties where He saw hell and heaven and appreciated so keenly the 
misery of the one and the bliss of the other, that there was no sorrow 
He would not willingly undergo to make us come to our senses and 
strain every nerve to prevent our souls from being imprisoned there 
where the smoke of the torments shall ascend up forever and ever, 
and where they have rest neither day nor night, and where there is 
nothing but death, and mourning, and famine, and the breath of the 
Lord is as a torrent of brimstone kindling the tormenting flames. 
Such a word is certainly powerful enough to make men awaken and 
look around them, and cease from the working of iniquity. If we 
are allowed to call those penitential weeks so many strong utterances 
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of God pouring into the ears of men, in an endeavor to rouse them 
frpm the stupor which is the forerunner of death, how mercifully 
and consolingly each speech is touched to a sudden glory by the 
beams of the resurrection, the triumphant finale of those ming 
chords which held us under their spell as the hours and days of the 
suffering Saviour stole by! What has been said of Lent may be sai 
of Advent, and of the whole length and breadth of the Ecclesiastical 
year. 

II. Incomparable are the blessings which follow the hearing of the 
word of God. What these are has already been hinted at. In. 
possible to express the extraordinary advantages of that word, 
First, it is God’s word, and hence it is rich in worth and divinizing 
in influence. It is meant for the entire regeneration of every one, 
It exalts the mind and it touches the heart. It makes for each one’s 

. betterment. God, in addressing us, has only our good in view. His 
aim, while teaching us the truth, is to bring our life in conformity 
with that truth. Who nobler in his existence than he who has only 
one end before him, and that end to make himself worthy of his 
origin and his destiny, worthy of the God who made him, and made 
him for Himself? To live as the offspring of God is to live free 
from all spiritual contamination. To live as one who is on his way 
to God is to strew one’s path with the flowers and fragrance of 
those virtues which befit the soul for heaven. It makes the man in 
mind and heart the embodiment of everything that is Christlike, 
It makes him a shining light for the encouragement of his fellow 
men. In temptation he is victorious, in trial he is unsubdued, amid 
the impurities of lust and the goadings of greed he remains u- 
defiled. His will is in harmony with that of his Maker, and there is 
only one task for him to perform, and that is the perfect and fullest 
discharge of duty, no matter how the wicked deride, or the world 
seduces, or the flesh oppose. His is an enviable serenity of con- 
science and a humble assurance that, no matter how men may mock, 
he is journeying under the approving smile of heaven. His is a 
fearlessness that compels wonder and invites emulation. In a word, 
such a man walking under the inspiration of God’s word is fulfilling 
all the ends of his existence. He becomes obedient to his Creator, 
he is just and gentle even in his thoughts towards his fellows, and 
neither life nor death has any terrors for him. These and more are 
among the ineffable blessings coming to him from the word of God. 

III. The hearing of the word is in every one’s power, for there 
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is never 2 moment when that word is silent, never an emergency in 
which it cannot be listened to, never an evil for which it has not a 
remedy. But the keeping of the word is another thing. First, it 
must be accepted in a spirit of attention, decision, gratitude. The 
ineficacy of that word comes from the heedlessness of the hearer. 
Sometimes it is only half heard. The distractions of life prevent it 
from penetrating to those recesses where alone it can fortify. So, 
fo many, because they permit themselves to be engrossed by the 
cares and vanities of earth, it comes as a foreign tongue either mis- 
understood or not understood at all. Concentration is essential. It 
must engross our mind completely. Its meaning must be ascertained, 
and especially its practical bearing for each one of us must be 
balanced. If the word tells me that there is only one thing necessary, 
I must apply that dictum to myself. I must ask myself what is that 
one thing which is necessary. In the daily practice of my life there 
are so many things I consider necessary. Let me question myself 
about them and convince myself that they are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Is wealth necessary? Is pleasure necessary? Is fame neces- 
sary? Is any single one of the things I am toiling and moiling for 
necessary? I will readily jump to the conclusion that not one is 
needful. What, then, is the one thing that is necessary? This life 
and all that it holds are going to pass away, are actually passing 
away. There is only my soul. No matter what may be said, written 
or thought, there is only my soul that is going to remain; that is to 
say, 1 am the one entity that will not die. I know that the day of 
the accounting is advancing with a rapidity beyond my control, and 
therefore the only one thing indispensable is that I should be ready 
for the reckoning. Am I ready? If so, let me thank God; if not, 
then it behooves me to so condition my existence that I will not be 
afraid to render an account of my stewardship. Here we are con- 
fronted by a further requisite essential for the proper hearing and 
keeping of the word of God. There must be decision, determination 
on my part. The will must gather up all its activity in a strong pro- 
test against anything and everything which may interfere with the 
verdict my heedful hearing of God’s word has led me to pronounce. 
The word of God must be kept. It must travel with us. It must be 
ever ringing in our ears as the sound of an alarm bell warning us of 
dangers and urging us to make every endeavor to escape or to ward 
them off. God’s word is not for Sundays only or for festivals. It 
is for every hour, every minute. It is a light which must never be 
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extinguished, a weapon which must never be sheathed. It is to ys 
as a guardian spirit, walking everywhere with us—a sentinel, helping 
and protecting us amid the seen and unseen perils to which we are 
constantly exposed. Hearing the word, but, above all, keeping it, 
in a spirit of reverence and loyalty, will stir up our hearts to grati- 
tude and prayer for the graciousness of the good God, whose voice 
alone can rescue us and bring‘ us safely to the haven. How can we 
ever be thankful enough for that word which, in a day to come, will 
tremble in our ears with an ecstasy bidding us lay aside all weari- 
ness and worry, for the former things are gone forever. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE FREEDOM OF CHRIST 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“We are not the children of the bondwoman, but of the free; by the 
freedom wherewith Christ has made us free.”—Gal. iv, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The most perfect freedom that which comes 
from submission to law. Independence is no freedom. 

Argument: Ishmael and Isaac types of bondage and freedom. The law 
sways by fear, the Gospel by love. The free, intelligent will is the instru- 
ment by which we perfect our freedom. This must act in obedience to 
the divine Will, not in obedience to passion. This freedom contrasted with 
the worldly notion of freedom. Elements of truth and falsehood in: tt} 
Free thought. (2)Free speech. (3)Free press. (4) Free contract. (5 
Free love. The Church always the guardian of freedom. Newman and 
freedom of conscience. 

Conclusion.—(1) Follow the Church as she points the way to freedom, 
(2) Train the intelligent will into conformity with the Divine and thus 
acquire the most perfect freedom. 


The boast of the Englishman and the American alike is his 
freedom. “No man in this country,” said an eminent American 
judge,* “is so high that he is above the law.” And if in the older 
country the theory is that the king is above the law and can do no 
wrong, the practise is that he is as much bound by the law as his 
humblest subject. That true freedom is the fruit of due submission 


to authority is a truth written on the hearts of men not less than in 


*Judge Miller of the Supreme Court. 
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the revelation of Jesus Christ. It is a truth, however, which is 
frequently tortured into something different. The fair name of 
freedom is taken to mean independence. And the way from inde- 
pendence to license and rebellion is short and easy. It will be well 
then to make a short study of the notion of true freedom, the free- 
dom wherewith Christ has made us free. 

St. Paul, in the epistle to the Galatians, takes the example of the 
two sons of Abraham. The one, Ishmael, was born to him by the 
handmaid or the bondwoman; the other, Isaac, was born to him by 
his wife, the free woman. They were the symbols of two cities, 
the earthly Jerusalem and the heavenly Jerusalem. The earthly 
Jerusalem stood for the Jews with their laws and ceremonies, all 
types of what was to come. The heavenly Jerusalem stood for the 
kingdom of Christ, the kingdom of light and freedom, the kingdom 
of grace which had taken the place of the law of shadow and bond- 
age. “We are not the children of the bondwoman, but of the free, 
by the freedom wherewith Christ made us free.” Hitherto the spirit 
of fear had swayed men’s hearts and drawn them from evil to good, 
even as a slave by many stripes is called to obedience. Now the 
spirit of love comes forth to move all things sweetly, to bend the 
hearts of men gently without breaking them, even as a son is bent to 
the obedience of his father. The spirit of love is poured out in all 
its abundance ; the grace of Christ is given in all its fulness; the way 
of the commandments is made sweet and easy; the soul of man is 
no longer forced by the dead letter of the law, but is carried along 
willingly and freely by the living action of grace. 

Here is the great question of our times: How to be free with the 
most perfect freedom, with the freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free. We know quite well that what our destiny is—to know, to 
love and to serve God. The end of the rest of creation is to serve 
man, and in the service of man to serve God. The faculty by which 
man directs both himself and the rest of creation to this high service 
is his free intelligent will. To train the will, therefore, and to bring 
it into complete harmony with God’s will is to rise to the highest 
perfection of freedom. Some of God’s creatures, the stones, for 
instances, have no action but that which is impressed upon them 
from without. Others, such as the plants, have nothing more than 
the power of expansion or growth. Others, like the brutes, have 
powers of perception, but not of intelligent perception; they move 
by a blind instinct, always following the most agreeable pleasures of 
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sensation. The action of man, however, comes from deliberate 
choice. He is not forced by necessity to follow this pleasure of 
that. He has the power to determine himself to a greater or lesser 
good. In common with the brutes he has sensations which tend 
to draw him to sensual gratification ; but, unlike the brutes, he has 
a will which is able to rule and direct those sensations. 

Moreover, this intelligent will has a relationship with the all. 
powerful divine Will. It can never escape Its influence. It must 
either yield or resist; it cannot be indifferent. It is between two 
attractions, the passing joy and the unending joy. In yielding to the 
one it must resist the other. The one is the dead, dull weight of 
blind sensation; the other the living force of the absolutely Free 
Eternal Life. Which, then, is the highest manifestation of liberty; 
the action which, in response to blind sensation, resists the divine 
Will; or the action which, by its own intelligent choice, yields to the 
divine Will? 

Surely, the one is to be child of the bondwoman, to be bound 
hand and foot in slavery, to be at the mercy of every wind and 
wave of mechanical forces; and, surely, the other is to be the child 
of the free woman, to be free in the exercise of man’s highest dig- 
nity, to be free with the freedom wherewith Christ has made us 
free. 

Thus it turns out that the notion which regards independence as 
the essence of freedom is the falsest of all false notions of freedom, ’ 
“It is God who worketh in you,” says St. Paul, “both to will and to 
accomplish according to His good will.” This freedom of Christ, 
then, is a certain liberty of action dependent on the will of God. The 
freedom of the world is liberty independent of God’s will. 

Consider one or two of the forms which worldly freedom assumes, 
Free thought! By this the right is claimed to set out in the search 
for truth regardless of all authority. A way of arriving at truth 
is pointed out and is given the name of Science; not, however, be- 
fore the limits of that “science” have been predetermined. The 
light of Faith is rejected as being a wholly illegitimate process. 
And what is the result? Why, that the free-thinker begins his 
inquiry with exactly the same prejudice and prepossession as that 
charged against the Christian. He dogmatically and blindly lays 
down a principle that what cannot be explained mechanically and by 
rule of thumb must not be accepted. Thus he shackles his mind to 
the narrow limits of his own predisposition. The Christian, on the 
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other hand, starts with the light of Faith. This, however, does not 
hinder him from using his reason. “Fides quaerens tntellectum,” 
“faith seeking to understand,” is one of the most important prin- 
ciples in Catholic theology. Thought must work along given lines, 
according to fined laws. As soon as a man’s mind ceases to work 
according to these laws, that man is put in an institution and taken 
care of. So the question is not how one may be free from law, but 
how one may get the most perfect system of law. And in choosing 
the most perfect system of law, surely it is one’s imperative duty 
to accept the Divine rather than the human. 

Free speech! The contrast, say, between America and Russia, 
is striking. No one will fail to recognize which is the more desir- 
able state of things. Everyone has a right to speak out whenever 
he suffers or thinks he suffers an injustice. But this freedom of 
speech has its limits. It may never be used for the injury of others. 
To speak out every thing one wishes, true or false, is to put an end 
to freedom. And so it happens that in every well-ordained State 
there are laws against libel and slander. 

Free press! During the late war one of the features of the illus- 
trated papers in Russia was pictures of whole columns of print 
blacked out. 

We looked at our own free and open sheets, and thanked God that 
we were not as other men. Yet, who will deny that much of our 
copy had far better be blacked out? The wholesale publication of 
details of the divorce courts, the morbid descriptions of murder and 
suicide, the novel whose only salable quality is its filth, are these the 
essentials of a free press? 

Free contract! Certainly, free contract is the only possible way 
of carrying on trade. The shame, and the crying shame, is that so 
many so-called free contracts are not free. A man who, with his 
wife and children, is in a state of starvation, surely cannot be said to 
act freely, when he agrees to take only half a living wage. There- 
fore it was in order to protect the poor from such bondage that Leo 
XIIL, in his encyclical on labor, laid down that every man was 
entitled to receive as much for his labor as would keep himself, his 
wife and family in reasonable and frugal comfort. 

Free love! Never was there such a glaring example of the ex- 
change of freedom for bondage as in this modern movement. The 
Christian law of marriage has been set aside; and the law, common 
to the brutes, of instinct and passion, has been set up in its place. 
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Were the attempts to justify philosophically the doctrine of free 
love ever to become widely successful, then would there be an eng 
to all freedom of the home. The husband would never be free from 
the violation of his most sacred rights; the wife would never fy 
free from the fear of losing her home; the child would never fy 
free from the liability to be cast adrift on the world. If there is one 
palpable instance which shows the necessity of Christ’s law as a 
guarantee of the most perfect freedom, it is the instance of Christian 
marriage. 

One of the most remarkable prophecies about Christ was that 
He should be a sign which should be contradicted. That prophecy 
was realized in Him, and is now realized day by day in the mystical 
Christ, the Catholic Church. She, who stands ever for the most 
perfect freedom in all its manifestations, is charged with being the 
enemy of freedom in any shape or form whatever. The “slavery 
of Rome” is a by-word. She, it is said, is the great power in the 
world which stifles thought, stifles action, stifles progress, stifles 
conscience. All hope abandon ye who enter here! Listen, however, 
to one of her noblest and best of sons: “If I am obliged,” writes 
Cardinal Newman, “to bring religion into after-dinner toasts, I shall 
drink—to the Pope, if you please; still to conscience first, and to 
the Pope afterwards.” 

Our practical conclusion then will be, first, to recognize in the 
Catholic Church the guardian of the truest and highest freedom. 
She is the appointed interpreter of God’s law to man; she is the 
dispenser of the Sacraments by which we are delivered from the 
bondage of sin and made free sons of God, able to cry, “Abba, 
Father!” Then we may turn our attention to that one faculty of 
ours by which we act accordingly to the doctrine of grace, the 
faculty where freedom sits enthroned. By training the human will 
into conformity with the Divine, this is to acquire the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free. 





LENTEN SERMONS 


WHY THE CATHOLIC RELIGION IS RIGHT 


A CoursE OF SEVEN SERMONS FOR LENT 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 
I. Because It TEACHES THE TRUTH OF CHRIST 


“You shall know the Truth; and the Truth shall make you free.”—John 
viii, 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction to Course——Christ before Pilate. Pilate’s ques- 
tion, “What is Truth?” Many men for many centuries had asked this 
question. Christ came and answered it. Yet, strangely, people ask tt 
still. To know the answer, we will go to the word of Christ and His 
Apostles in the New Testament. Take two special characteristics of 
religious truth as presented in the New Testament: (a) Its intolerance ; 
(b) Its authoritative teachers. Our Lord’s attitude and that of His 
Apostles shown by various texts from the New Testament. The Apostles 
as authoritative teachers of Christ’s Truth, aided by the Holy Spirit. 
Christ's commands and promises to them. What of all this im the 
twentieth century? This brings us to the Successors of the Apostles, 
the Hierarchy. Proofs of Hierarchy from New Testament. Where is 
the religion that comes up to this description? 


On a day well-nigh two thousand years ago a judge sat upon his 
judgment seat in Jerusalem, and there stood before him one whom 
he knew not, nor cared to know. That judge was Pilate; the 
prisoner who stood on trial was Jesus of Nazareth. He was accused 
of an act of rebellion—an attempt to place Himself upon the throne. 
Pilate asked Him, “Art thou a King?” and He answered that He 
was indeed a King, but not of an earthly kingdom. “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” Then He uttered words of homage to truth; 
homage to truth from the God of Truth; words of immeasurable 
import; words whose sound has rung through the world and whose 
echo shall never die away. 

What said Jesus Christ, the eternal wisdom of God, about re- 
ligious truth? “For this was I born, and for this came I into the 
world, that I should give testimony to the truth. Everyone that is 
of the truth heareth my voice” (St. John xviii, 37). 

For truth’s sake He came from heaven; for truth’s sake He was 
made man and was born into the world; for truth’s sake He stood 
there a prisoner ; for the truth He died, the first martyr to the truth 
He came to teach. 
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Pilate said to Him with a sneer, “What is truth?” and went away, 

Many men, for many centuries, had asked that question; some 
seriously ; some, like Pilate, sneeringly and jestingly. 

When our divine Lord spoke His words of homage to truth, every 
library in every great city was filled with volumes written by great 
philosophers seeking to answer that question—seeking and failing, 
Much learning did but confound knowledge, and truth was still to 
seek. Even the Jews, with part of the truth revealed by God, 
proved unfaithful to the truth they had; and now were about to 
crucify Him who had come to complete that revelation which they 
so little understood. 

We know, thank God, what they did not believe although He 
told them, that He, Jesus Christ, our divine Lord, has come to the 
world to tell us the truth—the truth about God, the truth about our. 
selves, the truth about this life, the truth about the life to come. 

And yet, dear brethren, what a strange thing meets us when we 
look around! To-day men and women are asking Pilate’s question 
over again, “What is truth?” Some ask scornfully, not believing 
that truth is to be had; some sadly, yearningly, wishing they might 
find a sure answer; some hopelessly, thinking the discovery of re- 
ligious truth a task beyond their powers. Blindly and ignorantly, 
or gropingly and with hesitation, great numbers of people are ask- 
ing this question, “What is truth? Where is it to be found?” as 
if there had been no revelation from God; as if Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, had never become Man, had never promised us, “You 
shall know the truth; and the truth shall make you free,” as if He 
had never said, “For this was I born, and for this came I into the 
world, that I should give testimony to the truth.” 

I take it for granted that all you who listen to me, even those 
who are not Catholics, believe that Jesus Christ is the very word 
and Son of God. I take it for granted that you recognize in His 
marvelous life, unapproached by any other who ever walked on 
earth, in His words and in His works, the evidence that He wasa 
teacher sent from God; and that, like Nicodemus, who came to Jesus 
by night, you, too, can say, “Rabbi, Master, we know that thou art 
come a teacher from God; for no man can do these signs which thou 
doest, unless God be with him” (St. John iii, 2). 

I take it for granted that you see in the Resurrection of Jesus the 
grand culminating proof that when He said, “I and my Father are 
one,” He spoke the truth. And, therefore, you will not refuse assent 
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when I place upon your lips the words of the Apostle St. Peter, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go; thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we have believed and have known that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God” (St. John vi, 69, 70). 

And now, dear brethren, we will ask a question; not jestingly and 
gornfully like Pilate; not doubtingly or hopelessly like so many 
who to-day are puzzled by the numbers of conflicting professors of 
religious truth who claim their attention, but reverently, earnestly 
and confidently, knowing in whom we have believed—Him who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life; who cannot lead us astray, and 
who will not refuse to answer those who come to Him in confidence 
and trust. 

And the question we will ask is this: “Where is now to be found 
the truth of Christ ?” 

And for the answer we will go to Jesus Christ Himself; to His 
own words recorded in the Gospels, and to the words written in the 
New Testament by those whom He personally trained and taught; 
to whom He promised the Holy Ghost to lead them into all truth; 
to whom He gave the command, “Go and teach all nations.” 

For, dear brethren, the New Testament is true history, even 
apart from the fact that it is inspired. It is as good history as any 
other historical account of events in the world that has ever been 
written. Nay, better! for it has been subjected to criticism and 
attack by unbelievers for centuries, with the result that to-day it 
stands firmer than ever as a genuine historical account written by 
those who had first-hand information of the things which they have 
recorded. 

Where, then, is the truth of Christ, the full truth of Jesus Christ 
to be found now, in this twentieth century? 

When a precious object, a diamond ring, a pearl necklace, a purse 
of gold, a valuable deed has been lost, the first thing the owner does 
is to circulate a description of the lost article to aid those who search 
for it. In that description he mentions such special characteristics 
of his property as will lead to its identification. It is lost time to 
look for anything if we have no means of identifying it when we 
see it, 

So it is with the truth of Christ. Unless we know its special 
characteristics, or at least some of them, we may easily miss it, even 
when it is staring us in the face. 

Let us take to-night from the New Testament two of the special 
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characteristics of religious truth as Christ and His appointed me. 
sengers, the apostles, announced it to the world; two marks or signs 
by which, if we meet it to-day, we may identify it as the very truth 
taught by our divine Master in the beginning. 

Let those two characteristics be, first, that the truth of Christ jg 
intolerant; secondly, that it is possessed and handed down from 
generation to generation by divinely authorized teachers. 

First, then, the truth of Christ is intolerant. When I say this, | 
do not mean that Christ or His apostles taught persecution. By no 
means! But I mean that the truth of Christ imposes itself upom 
men as an obligation; that it condemns and will have none of any 
teaching whatsoever that is opposed to it; that it denounces asq 
great sin any wilful refusal to accept it or to obey its teachings, any 
attempt to add to it, or to take away from it, or in any way to 
change it. 

Listen to the words of Jesus Christ: “Everyone . . . that 
shall confess Me before man, I will also confess him before my 
Father who is in heaven. But he that shall deny Me before man, 
I will also deny him before my Father who is in heaven. Do not 
think that I came to send peace upon the earth. I came not to send 
peace, but the sword. For I came to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter. 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s enemies shall be 
they of his own household” (St. Matt. x, 32-35). 

This is, indeed, very intolerant. What does it mean? It means 
that to Jesus Christ, who came to bear testimony to the truth, that 
truth is all-important, so important that a man must be ready to 
quarrel with his friends and relations rather than give it up, for the 
divine Teacher concludes, “He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me is not worthy of Me” (Ibid. 37). 

When our blessed Lord gave His apostles the solemn commission 
to preach His Gospel to all mankind, these were His words given 
to us by St. Mark in his sixteenth chapter: “Go ye into the whole 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
condemned” (St. Mark xvi, 15, 16). 

To His seventy-two disciples, whom He sent out to preach and 
prepare the way for Him, He had said, “Into whatsoever city you 
enter and they receive you not, going forth into the streets thereof, 
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say: Even the very dust of your city that cleaveth to us we wipe 
off against you”; and “He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he 
that dispiseth you, dispiseth Me, and he that dispiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me” (St. Luke x, 10, 11, 16). 

So sacred, then, so obligatory is the truth of Christ, that they who 
will not hear those sent by God to teach it commit the sin of con- 
tempt against God Himself. 

No wonder, then, dear brethren, that when the Eternal Son and 
Word of God spoke thus, His apostles also were intolerant toward 
those who attempted to deny or to change their teaching. To change 
it, to refuse it, to deny it, to act in opposition to the conduct re- 
quired by it—any of these things meant, in the view of the apostles, 
nothing less than the loss of eternal salvation. 

Listen to the words of St. Paul to the Galatians, who had given 
ear to teachings different from his own: 

“Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach a Gospel to you 
besides that which we have preached to you, let him be anathema” 
(Gal. i, 8). And the apostle gives the reason (Ibid. 11, 12), “For 
I give you to understand, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
preached by me is not according toman. . . . but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” That was the reason of his intolerance—not, 
I repeat, a persecuting intolerance, but an insistence upon the neces- 
sity and strict obligation of believing the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; a refusal to countenance or allow of any con- 
tradiction to that truth. 

To Timothy, on whom he had laid hands, consecrating him a 
bishop in God’s Church, the same apostle writes: “Hold the form 
of sound words which thou hast heard of me in faith j 
keep the good thing (7. ¢., the good doctrine) ‘committed to thy 
trust by the Holy Ghost, who dwelleth in us” (II. Tim. i, 13, 14). 
And speaking of two false teachers he says to Timothy (Jbid. ii, 
16-18): “Shun profane and vain babblings, for they grow much 
toward ungodliness, and their speech spreadeth like a canker: of 
whom are Hymeneus and Philetus who have erred from the truth, 
saying the resurrection is past already, and have subverted the faith 
of some. But the sure foundation of God standeth firm” (II. Tim. 
i, 18, 19). Those two men had erred in one particular point of 
doctrine, yet in the first Epistle of Timothy the apostle says of them 
that “they have made shipwreck concerning the faith.” Indeed, 
dear brethren, one of the main objects of the two Epistles to Tim- 
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othy is to insist on the inviolability of the truth, the necessity of 
holding fast to the teachings that he had received and was to de 
liver to others. The lesson of the great apostle to his disciple may 
be summed up in these words of the last chapter of the first Epistle 
words which present only too sad and too true a picture of the 
religious divisions which exist to-day in non-Catholic countries: 
“These things teach and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to the sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
that doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing 
nothing, but sick about questions and strifes of words from which 
arise envies, contentions, blasphemies, evil suspicions, conflicts of 
men corrupted in mind, and who are destitute of the truth . . ,” 
(I. Tim. vi, 2-5) ; and again (I. Timothy), “Keep that which is com. 
mitted to thy trust, avoiding the profane novelties of words, and 
oppositions of knowledge falsely so called, which some promising 
have erred concerning the faith” (Ibid. 20, 21). 

When we come to the last book of the Bible, the Apocalypse, or 
Revelations of the apostle St. John, we have again the direct testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ to the obligatory, unalterable, inviolate nature 
of that truth which He Himself came to reveal—to what I have 
called its intolerance. In that writing St. John describes a series 
of visions vouchsafed to him when exiled in the Isle of Patmos; 
visions in which he received divine communications from the Lord 
Himself. 

St. John was at that time at great age, and the religion of Christ 
had for many years been a living fact, growing and spreading and 
organized. Our divine Lord gave to His beloved apostle messages 
that he was to deliver to the “angels” or bishops of various churches, 
Thus the bishop of the Church of Ephesus is partly blamed and partly 
praised. Blamed because, as the message says, “thou hast left thy 
first charity”; praised because “this thou hast, that thou hatest the 
deeds of the Nicolaites, whom I also hate” (Apoc. ii, 6). To the 
angel of the Church of Smyrna this is the message: “I have 
against thee a few things, because thou hast there them that hold 
the doctrine of Baalam . . . so hast thou them also that hold 
the doctrine of the Nicolaites. Do penance; if not, I will come to 
thee quickly, and will fight against them with the sword of my 
mouth” (Apoc. ii, 14-16). 

To the Church of Thyatira the apostle is commanded to write: 
“T have against thee a few things, because thou sufferest the woman 
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Jesabel, who called herself a prophetess, to teach and seduce my 
servants.” Then a terrible threat of destruction is launched against 
those who have been led astray; but to those who have remained 
fithful is given a gracious promise: 

“T will kill her children with death, and all the churches shall 
know that I am He that searches the ruins and hearts, and I will 
give to everyone of you according to your works. But to you I 
say, and to the rest who are at Thyatira, whosoever have not this 
doctrine, and who have not known the depths of Satan . . . I 
will not put upon you any other burden, yet that which you have 
hold fast till I come” (Ibid. 23, 25). 

To these testimonies, that are but a few out of the number that 
might be brought forward from the New Testament to show the 
importance placed by our divine Lord and His apostles upon right 
belief, I will add these words of St. John from his first Epistle, in 
which he identifies the apostolic teaching with the word of God 
Himself: “We are of God. He that heareth God heareth us. He 
that is not of God heareth us not” (I. St. John iv, 6). 

Evidently, dear brethren, the apostles were faithful to the com- 
mand given to them by their Master: “All power is given to ye 
in heaven and on earth. ‘Going, therefore’-—that is, ‘in My power 
and by My authority’—teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (St. Matt. 
xxviii, 18-20). 

Notice, dear brethren, the words “all things, whatsoever I have 
commanded you”—that is, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; for the same divine Teacher declared, “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall 
be condemned.” 

And to aid His messengers in their work Christ promised them 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to abide with them, not for a day, or for 
a generation, but always; and said that He Himself, through the 
indwelling spirit, would be with them to the end of time. “I will 
pray the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He 
may abide with you forever. The Paraclete, who is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father shall send in my name, He shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
Ihave said unto you” (St. John xiv, 16, 26). And again, “Going 

teach all nations . . . and behold, I am with you all 
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days, even to the consummation of the world” (St. Matt. xxvii, 
19, 20). 

What of all this in our twentieth century, dear brethren? Haye 
Christ’s promises failed? Has the truth of Christ ceased from 
among the children of men? Has that life-giving River of say; 
truth been lost and swallowed up in the sands of Time? Not it cap. 
not be; for it was Christ, God-made-man who said: “Behold, J am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” “I wil 
send another Paraclete, that he may abide with you forever . , , 
He shall lead you into all truth.” 

This brings me, dear brethren, to the second great characteristic 
of religious truth, as taught by Jesus Christ, that I have selected: 
that it is possessed and handed down from generation to generation 
by divinely authorized teachers; in other words, by a visible hier- 
archy or ministry set apart and ordained for the purpose, and of 
whom St. Paul speaks when he says to the Corinthians: “Let a man 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God” (I. Cor. iv, 1). 

And we find this hierarchy, or priesthood, existing and working 
in New Testament times. Thus we read in the 14th chapter of 
the Acts that the apostles “ordained them priests in every church” 
(Acts xiv, 22). And St. Paul writes to Titus: “For this cause I left 
in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things that are wanting, 
and shouldst ordain priests in every city as I had appointed thee” 
(Tit. i, 5). Iam aware that in the Protestant version of the Bible 
the word “priest” in there and other passages is translated “elders,” 
but it is plain from the context that these “elders,” which indeed is 
the literal] translation of the Greek word, were “elders” not merely 
by virtue of age and experience, but by virtue of ordination, a sacred 
rite consisting in the laying on of hands, as we shall see from other 
passages. 

To Timothy the apostle writes: “The things that thou hast heard 
of me . . . the same commit to faithful men who shall be fit 
to teach others also” (II. Tim. ii, 2). And these men are conse- 
crated, as I have just said, to their office by the laying on of hands. 
“Stir up,” says St. Paul to Timothy, “stir up the grace of God that 
is in thee by the imposition of my hand” (II. Tim. i, 6) ; and again, 
speaking of Timothy’s duty to ordain others in his turn, the apostle 
writes, “Impose not hands lightly upon any man” (I. Tim. v, 22). 

To the priests or elders of Ephesus, in that pathetic leave-taking 
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recorded in the 20th chapter of the Acts, St. Paul says: “Take 
heed to yourselves and the whole flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you bishops* to rule the Church of God which He hath 
purchased with His own Blood” (Acts xx, 28). 

I have confined myself, dear brethren, to the New Testament. 
Were I to give you the testimony of the first ages of Christianity 
from the writings of men who were disciples of the apostles them- 
selves, you would see confirmed in every respect the two facts upon 
which I have tried to insist as taught in the Bible itself—the in- 
tolerant, obligatory, inviolate nature of Christian truth and its com- 
mittal by Christ to an ordained, successive hierarchy. 

To sum up, what is the attitude of Christ and the apostle to 
divine truth? To them it is sacred, obligatory, a matter of life and 
death. For it a man must be prepared to leave father and mother 
and household. No contradiction or private opinion is allowable. 
The denial or refusal of the truth is a sin involving damnation. This 
truth is to be taught to “all nations”; preached to “every creature” ; 
men are to observe whatsoever Christ has commanded; those who 
believe are to be saved ; those who believe not are condemned. This 
truth is on the lips of teachers ordained by the laying on of hands; 
the Holy Ghost is to abide with them forever, and to guide them 
with all truth; Christ Himself is with His messengers even to the 
end of the world. 

Where in the world to-day, dear brethren, is there a religion 
anything like this? A religion that makes converts, and tells men 
that at any cost they must accept its teachings. A religion that 
separates friends and makes divisions in family life; a religion that 
teaches definite doctrines and insists upon exact belief and un- 
questioning faith; that condemns all teaching opposed to its own; 
that casts out heretics, and puts truth and faith first of all in the 
scheme of salvation; a religion that has an appointed ministry 
claiming descent from the apostles themselves ; a hierarchy that is to 
be believed and obeyed, that takes to itself the words, “He that 
heareth you heareth Me; and he that despiseth you despiseth Me”; 
that cries out to the world, “He that believeth shall be saved, he 
that will not believeth shall be condemned,” and “if anyone preach 
a Gospel other than we preach, let him be anathema.” 


*The Authorized Version has “overseers,” but the Oxford Revised 
Version translates “bishops.” ‘ 
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Brethren, there ts such a religion on earth. You know which it 
is; I need not tell you. More than two hundred and forty millions 
who bear the Christian name belong to it, and for them there is no 
need to ask Pilate’s question, “What is truth?” for they know tha 
in their great world-wide Church they have that truth; for they see, 
by those two signs which I have brought to your notice to-day and 
4y many others, that the great Catholic religion is right, because it, 
and it alone, unhesitatingly, consistently, intolerantly if you like, 
holds to the truth as Christ held to it and as the apostles held to it, 
and so gives them the security that their church teaches them the 
very truth, the full truth, of Jesus Christ. 





II. Because Ir Is FouNDED UPON THE Rock 


“Every one, therefore, that heareth these my words, and doth them, shall 
be likened to a wise man that built his house upon a rock; and the rain 
fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that house 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.”—St. Matt. vii, 24, 25, 


SYNOPSIS.— Recapitulation of former sermons. The 240 millions of 
Catholics who need not ask, “What is Truth?” This a fact to be 
accounted for. The Catholic Church has always had this unity.. | 
Christ and the Apostles made so much of Truth, should we not EXPEC 
Christ's Religion to be characterized by unity? How do we account for 
the actual unity of Catholicism? Is it not possible that Christ appointed 
a MEANS of unity? And if Catholics derive their unity from the very 
means that Christ instituted does that not prove the Catholic Religion 
ol Go to the New Testament—St. John, xvii, The Parable of the 

ouse on the Rock; the Petrine Texts; St. John i, 41, 42; and St, Matt 
xvi, 13-19. How the Catholic Church is still built on that Rock. To sum 
up, we have (a) Christ’s words; (b) the fact of Catholic unity. Is there 
anything to connect these two things together? There is. Ask a Catholic 
sg why Catholics are at one. The child will make the connection 
or you. 


In my last discourse, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, I began by 
trying to show you the value that our divine Lord set upon definite 
religious truth; how, too, His chosen apostles would allow of no 
alteration of that truth which He had committed to them, and which 
the Holy Spirit revealed; how they, like their divine Master, boldly 
proclaimed that truth to the whole world, and declared, after 
Christ’s own example, the necessity of belief. I then pointed out the 
surely strange fact that although Christ, the Son of God, came to 
bear testimony of the truth, multitudes in this and other non-Catholic 
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countries are still asking Pilate’s question, ““What is truth? What is 
the truth of Christ ?” 

Then I went on to say that, amongst all the religious bodies that 
profess to teach the truth of Christ, amongst all those who claim to 
have for mankind a message from God, there is only one Church that 
consistently takes the same view of religious truth which Christ and 
His apostles took ; that dares to stand up before the world and say, 
“Believe me, and you shall be saved; believe me not, and you shall 
be condemned.”” I showed you how there is but one religious body 
which does not and will not allow a man to pick and choose his 
beliefs by right of what is called “private judgment”; which tells 
him that at all costs, even to the forsaking of friends and family, he 
must embrace the truth she offers to him. 

And I asked you which is the religious body that is like Jesus 
Christ and His apostles in these things? And there was only one 
possible answer to that question: It is the Catholic and Roman 
Church. And then I put it to you, is it not safe to say that the re- 
ligious body which thus takes Christ’s view and the apostles’ view of 
religious truth is the real and genuine Teacher of that truth? 
Nay, is anything else either likely or possible, when no other religion 
even claims or dare claim to take up such a position? 

Yet, that is the position which the Catholic and Roman Church has 
taken up all through her history. And it is a position that she has 
taken up with conspicuous success; so that, although so many to- 
day are uncertain about religious truth, yet there are millions— 
some two hundred and forty millions of Christians—the great 
majority, that is, of professing Christians in the world, members of 
the holy Catholic and Roman Church, who have no doubt whatever as 
to what is the truth of Christ and where it is to be found; who have 
no temptation even to ask that question of Pilate, “What is truth?” 

Brethren, this is a fact, and a fact to be accounted for. It is a 
wonderful fact ; for, naturally speaking, there is nothing about which 
people differ more than they do about religion. I say, then, that the 
fact of two hundred and forty million people “of all tribes and 
kindred and tongues” unanimously agreeing about religion is a very 
wonderful fact: it must have some deep reason; there must be some- 
thing very special and unique about the Catholic Church that she 
should be able to retain so vast a multitude of souls in harmony 
upon questions that are so debated as religious question are in these 
days, a multitude of souls, moreover, differing in nationality, educa- 
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tion, temperament, civilization, and everything else that different}. 
ates the various classes of humanity; yet one in religious belief 
unanimous on that greatest of all questions. 

And it is not only in modern times that the Catholic and Roman 
Church has been able thus to bind men together in religious faith, 
It has always been so; and amongst Catholics always and every- 
where the words of the apostle to the Ephesians have had their 
actual fulfilment: “One body and one spirit; as you are called ip 
one hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in ys 
all” (Eph. iv, 4-6). 

Let us see whether we can account for this fact. But first I would 
ask you this: If what I said to you in my last discourse be true 
—and we saw from the New Testament how true it is—that Jesus 
Christ and His holy apostles placed such great importance upon 
truth, upon believing the whole truth, neither changing it, nor 
adding anything to it; if this be so, or rather, since this is so, should 
we not expect, to begin with, that the religion of Christ would be 
specially characterized by unity of religious faith? Consequently, 
if we see before our very eyes a religion that is chiefly noted for, 
and differentiated from, all other religious bodies precisely by that 
very characteristic of unity, which she has, and they conspicuously 
have not — seeing this, I say, does it really require, for an un- 
prejudiced mind, anything more complicated than putting two and 
two together to conclude that the religion which has unity is Christ's 
own religion? 

Now we will take that great fact of the unity of religious belief 
amongst Catholics, and see how it is to be accounted for. 

Is it not possible, nay, in view of our blessed Lord’s teaching 
about the importance of truth and the sin of denying, altering, or 
rejecting the truth, is it not more than possible, is it not at least 
highly probable, that He would provide some means for the constant 
preservation of unity in belief amongst His followers? 

And if He did so provide, would not that religion which possesses 
both the means of unity and the fact of unity stand forth thereby 
as the religion having a good prima facie claim to be of Jesus Christ? 
And if Catholics, memibers of the Catholic and Roman Communion, 
can be shown to derive their acknowledged unity from the very 
same identical means which Christ Himself provided to produce and 
preserve unity amongst His followers, what is then wanting to 
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justify the Catholic claim that the Roman Communion is quite 
evidently shown to be Christ’s own true religion by this fact alone? 

We will go again to the New Testament to find out what we can 
about this matter. In the twelfth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is 
recorded a sublime prayer made by our divine Lord Jesus Christ to 
His Father just before He went forth to meet His death—the prayer 
of God the Son to God the Father. He asks something first for Him- 
self: “Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may 
glorify Thee” (St. John xvii, 1). “Glorify Thou Me, O Father, 
with Thyself, with the glory which I had, before the world was, 
with Thee” (Ibid. 5). 

Then He prays for His apostles: “Holy Father, keep them in Thy 
Name, that they may be one, as we also are” (Ibid. 11). ‘ 
“Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is truth” (Jbid. 17). 

Notice, dear brethren, that our Lord here asks two things for 
His apostles—unity and truth. 

Finally, He prays for all who shall receive the teaching of the 
apostles; and here I will ask you to notice seriously the great 
urgency with which our divine Lord makes His demand for all 
future followers of His and His apostles’ teachings. 

We will notice what He asks, and why He asks it. After praying 
for the apostles, our Lord says: “And not for them only do I pray, 
but for those also who through their word shall believe in Me; that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me” (Ibid. 20, 21). Again, He repeats His petition, 
“That they may be one, as we also are one, I in them and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one, and the world may know 
that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast also 
loved Me” (Ibid. 22, 23). 

What does Christ ask for? Unity. What kind of unity? So 
perfect and wonderful a unity that He compares it to the unity that 
exists between Himself and His heavenly Father. Why does He 
ask it? That it may be a sign to the world of the truth of His 
mission and of the love of God for men. 

Someone may say to me, “This unity for which our Lord prays 
is not unity in belief, but the union of love and charity.” I do not 
deny it; but I say that this unity also is a special characteristic of 
the Catholic Church. But our Lord is also praying for unity of 
belief amongst His followers; and, indeed, without unity of belief 
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and conviction, all other unity is impossible. We need only our own 
experience to teach us that all other union, union in worship, union 
in love, unity of endeavor and of action, are founded and rooted in 
unity of belief. We see this even in worldly matters ; for men cannot 
combine for action in common if they do not think alike. I wij 
remind you again of the supreme importance that Christ and His 
apostles placed upon religious belief; and of those words of S$ 
Paul: “One Lord, one fatth, one Baptism,” in which he exhorts the 
Ephesians to preserve unity, telling them that God has given them 
ministers of the gospel, apostles, pastors, teachers, “that they may 
all come into the unity of the faith; that henceforth we be no 
more children tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine” (Eph. iv, 5, 6, 13, 14). But, dear brethren, I ask 
you, does our divine Lord’s prayer give us anything like a picture 
of a divided Christianity; of multitudes not knowing where truth 
is to be found; does it inculcate the right of private judgment; is 
the Christianity described in our Lord’s Prayer truly represented 
by what has been well called, “the Babel of the sects?” Surely not! 
So we are told that, as a matter of fact, our Lord’s Prayer has 
come to nothing; that the unity for which He prayed is not a fact; 
that Christendom is divided, and there is no more to be said about it. 

But, dear brethren, there is something more to be said about it, 
What of those two hundred and forty millions of Christians who are 
at unity? What of the great world-wide Catholic and Roman 
Church to which they belong? May it not be that the Prayer of 
Jesus for unity is actually fulfilled in them and in their Church; and 
that the sects, by reason of their having forsaken that unity, are 
thereby placed, as institutions, outside the pale of Christ’s holy 
Religion? Let us see. I took for my text some words from a parable 
of our blessed Lord. It is very short. Let me read it to you: “Every 
one, therefore, that heareth these, my words, and doth them, shall be 
likened to a wise man that built his house upon a rock; and the 
rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these my words, and doth them not, 
shall be like a foolish man that built his house upon the sand; and 
the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell, and great was the fall thereof” (Matt. 
Vii, 24-27). 

The wise man, then, builds his house upon a rock ; the consequence 
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is that the house stands firm, for it has a firm foundation. It is a 
simple lesson. A man is a fool who does not make sure of a firm 
foundation before he begins to build. 

Now, keeping this in mind, listen to the account of two scenes in 
the life of our blessed Lord. The first took place at the beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry, and it is recorded for us by St. John. Simon, 
the son of Jonas, has been brought to our Lord by his brother 
Andrew. And as soon as He saw him, Jesus, looking on him, said: 
“Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas: thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter” (St. John i, 41, 42). 

The words “Cephas” and “Peter,” as you know, both mean “Rock.” 

The second scene took place later in our Lord’s ministry. It is 
recorded in the pages of St. Matthew: “Jesus came into the quarters 
of Cesarea Philippi: and He asked His disciples, saying: “Whom do 
men say that the Son of Man is?’ But they said: ‘Some John the 
Baptist, and other some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets.’ Jesus saith to them: ‘But whom do you say that I am?’ 
Simon Peter answered and said: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’ And Jesus answering, said to him: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona ; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but My Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee, that thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven’ ” (St. Matt. xvi, 13-19). 

Now, I would ask you to remark, my dear brethren, first, that it 
is God Himself who changes the apostles’ name from that of Simon 
to that of Cephas: Peter, the Rock. Secondly, that God does not 
give new names to people without a purpose; there is a deep sig- 
nificance in such an act on God’s part. The new name means a 
new office, a new position, some special calling. We have an instance 
parallel to the case of Peter in the Old Testament, where God 
changed the name of Abram to that of Abraham, to signify his new 
position as chosen ancestor of the people of Israel. And so God 
Himself, the Incarnate Word, changes Simon’s name to Peter, the 
Rock; for Peter is to be the foundation of Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church. 

The wise man built his house upon a rock, and because it was so 
built, it stood firm. Jesus Christ, the Eternal Wisdom, built His 
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House, His holy Church, also upon a rock, the Rock Peter: and 
because it is so founded the gates of hell, that is the power of the 
Evil One and his hosts, shall never prevail against it. Brethren, | 
say, “shall never prevail”; for this, indeed, is the promise of the 
Lord. In all His words and actions concerning His Church He 
plainly shows that He is providing for the time when He should fk 
gone to His Father. In the very beginning of His ministry He 
chooses men who shall share with Him in His supreme office a 
Pastor and Teacher of men, and carry on His work in His Name 
and by His authority after He is gone. He says to those whom he 
sends to teach in His Name: “He that heareth you heareth Me; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth Me.” To one chosen apart out of 
His twelve apostles He says: “Thou art Peter, the Rock, and on 
this Rock I will build my Church.” He shows that His apostles 
themselves are to have successors to the end of time; for His com. 
mand to them was one which they could not personally carry out: 
“Teach all nations”; “Preach the Gospel to every creature”; and, 
“Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world”; “On this Rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Peter, then, dear brethren, is in the same relation to the Church 
of Jesus Christ as the firm foundation of rock is to a house built 
upon it, and this relationship is for all time. Did our Lord mean 
that the gates of hell should be powerless to destroy the Church only 
during Peter’s lifetime? If so, what becomes of the promise, “I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

Ever and always, then, the Church of Jesus Christ is built upon 
the Rock, Peter. Ever and always it is he who keeps the building 
together, prevents it from falling to pieces; in other words, preserves 
it in unity; for, dear brethren, the Church of Christ is a society, a 
body ; and, as a house is destroyed by its various parts falling away 
from one another and becoming separated, so the Church would be 
destroyed if its various parts, its members, fell into disunion and 
separated from one another. It would no longer be “one Body and 
one Spirit”; it would no longer merit the description given to 
Christ’s Church by St. Paul: “In one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one Body” (I. Cor. xii, 13). 

To sum all this up, dear brethren, we have two things to consider: 
First, the solemn words of Jesus Christ, according to which His 
Church is to be kept in that unity for which He prayed, by means of 
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that foundation, the Rock of Peter, upon which He has built it, and 
which is to hold its members together, just as a firm foundation 
gives stability, firmness, union and cohesion to a building. Secondly, 
we have a living fact—the fact that there actually is in the world 
a great world-wide Church, comprising by far the greatest body 
of Christians upon the earth, who, because of their membership of 
that Church, are held together in an undeniable and marvelous unity 
of faith, and worship, and obedience. 

Now, is there anything to connect those words of Christ, spoken 
to St. Peter nineteen hundred years ago, with this living actual fact 
of the unity of the Catholic and Roman Church in the twentieth 
century? There is. Ask any Catholic child of one of the higher 
classes in our elementary schools why all Catholics are united in 
their belief, and why the sects are split up into innumerable divisions, 
within which, moreover, every individual member believes prac- 
tically what he likes. The child will tell you: “Because we have a 
Head, and the sects have not. And if you ask who is that Head, 
the reply will be: “The Pope, the bishop of Rome.” And if you ask: 
“Why the bishops of Rome?” you will be told that it is because the 
bishop of Rome is the successor in that bishopric to St. Peter him- 
self, whom, as we have seen, Christ Himself made Head of the 
Church; who went to Rome, ruled the Church there, and died there 
the martyr’s death. The child will also be able to tell you that the 
succession of bishops in that See of Peter, the bishopric of Rome, 
has never ceased, never failed, never been broken; so that the present 
Pope, Pius X., can trace his descent without a break from Pope to 
Pope right back to St. Peter himself. 

Then, if you go on with your questions and ask, “Why do you 
believe that St. Peter and his successors are the Heads of the 
Church by God’s appointment?” that child will answer in those 
words I have so often quoted: “Because our Lord said to St. Peter, 
“Thou art Peter, and on this Rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it!” And if you ask how Peter 
and his successors keep the Church together in unity of faith, you 
will be reminded how Christ gave to the same Peter the commission 
to feed—that is, according to the original language, to “shepherd,” 
to teach and rule the whole flock, when He said to him so solemnly, 
“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 

Brethren, the child has made the connection for us. The Catholic 
and Roman Church, with its two hundred and forty millions of 
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members, is one in belief, and consequently in obedience, and wor. 
ship, and practise, because it is built on that Rock. Peter ig in 
heaven gloriously reigning with His divine Master; but Peter stijj 
lives on upon earth in the persons of his successors, the bishops of 
the holy city of Rome. For we must not forget that our Lord’s words 
and appointments regarding His Church are for all time. He gaye 
the Holy Spirit, as He said, “to abide with you for ever”; and “] 
am with you,” He declared, “all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” And likewise when he made St. Peter the Head, this 
also was for all times, even to the end of the world. 

Brethren, some of you, like myself, have had the privilege of 
witnessing a sight which has brought the living actuality of all this 
before us in a way we can never forget; a sight to be seen in one 
place only in the wide world. Imagine yourselves in the vast 
Basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, where rests to this day the Body 
of St. Peter himself. See that great Christian temple filled from 
end to end with a multitude “of every tribe, and people, and kindred, 
and tongue.” They are breathless with expectancy. Presently, in 
the furthest confines of that vast mass of human beings a murmur is 
heard, as of the sea far off; it spreads and grows till it is as the 
sound of the rushing of mighty wind that came at Pentecost. It is 
the irrepressible glad emotion breaking forth from thrice ten thou- 
sand hearts and thrice ten thousand more. And what is the cause? 
An old man, fragile, pale, scarce seeming to belong to earth—but 
a power, a power greater than any other on earth; a power that 
binds those hearts together as one; a power that goes forth beyond 
the shrine of Christ’s apostle in whose chair that old man sits, and 
reaches to the ends of the earth and binds every Catholic heart to 
himself and to Christ. Yea, his words go out into all lands, to 
instruct, to cheer, to rebuke, to console; for he is the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, the appointed Head of the whole Church; in him the voice 
of Peter speaks, to whom the Master said: “Feed my lambs, feed 
my sheep,” making him the shepherd of Christ’s flock. 

Brethren, let us thank God that He has placed our feet upon the 
Rock of Peter; for this is the foundation laid by the hands of Jesus 
Christ Himself, other than which no man may lay. Let us walk 
worthy of this our high privilege, and thus built upon that sure 
foundation we shall stand secure in all the storms and tempests of 
life till death shall end our striving and Christ’s apostle Peter shall 
claim us for his own. 
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llI. Because It Is THE RicgHt Way to WorsuHir Gop 


“T have no pleasure in you,’ saith the Lord of Hosts, ‘and I will not re- 
ceive a gift at your hands; for, from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, My name is great among the Gentiles, and there is offered to My 
Name a clean oblation.’”—Malachi i, 10, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The outward and inward elements in religion generally recog- 
nized by mankind. Only certain Protestant sects say religion is purely 
inward and spiritual. But religion must have its outward expression. 
Proved: (1) by man’s own constitution—body and soul; (2) the com- 
mon consent of mankind; (3) revelation, first the Patriarchal and 
Mosaic, then Christianity. If there be a religion which teaches us 
what Christ did in this matter, this will be an argument in favor of its 
truth. What did Christianity, as Christ made it, teach concerning out- 
ward worship? 

Sacrifice, found in all religions but the Protestant. What Sacrifice is. 
Old Testament Sacrifices and Priesthood. The Sacrifice of Christ upon 
the Cross. Did Sacrifice end there? No. The institution of the Sacrifice 
of the New Law at the Last Supper. It was a liturgical celebration. St. 
Paul’s teaching. The Acts of the Apostles (xiii, 2; ti, 42). The “Break- 
ing of Bread”—Roman Catacombs. The “Teaching of the Twelve”—St. 
Justin, St. Iranaeus, Tertullian. The Eucharistic Sacrifice sums up and 
surpasses all that was in the ancient sacrifices. What religion is it 
that has always had, and fought for, the Sacrifice of the New Law? 

Schismatic possession of the Mass no argument against the Catholic 
Mass as an evidence of the truth of Catholicity. 


The generality of mankind, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, have 
recognized at all times and in all places that there are two elements 
in religion, neither of which can be done without—an inward ele- 
ment and an outward element. The inward worship and service of 
the heart and mind; and the expression of that inward sentiment 
by outward acts of devotion. 

Only in modern times, and amongst certain varieties of Protes- 
tantism, has it been claimed that true religion is only inward and 
spiritual, and ought not to have, or, at least, need not have, and is 
better without, any outward expression. 

Religion, true religion, must be spiritual, indeed ; but the question 
is, Must it not also have its outward expression in certain acts of 
devotion—what we commonly call rites and ceremonies—if it is to 
bea working religion for mankind? 

Many considerations teach us that it is so; that a working religion, 
that is to be of real use for the mass of men, must have its outward, 
as well as its inward, aspect. 

We may appeal, first, to man’s own nature and constitution. An 
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angel, indeed, may worship God by a purely spiritual act of worship, 
But man is not purely spiritual; he has a body as well as a soy, 
It is perfectly natural to him, and quite inevitable, that he shajj 
express outwardly what he feels inwardly. In many cases he cap. 
not help it, and the strongest self-control will not suffice to keep 
him from expressing his emotions by look or word or gesture 
Moreover, it surely needs no proof that man ought to worship the 
God who made him what he is, by rendering to his Maker the 
homage of his whole being, not of a part only—bodily homage as 
well as the homage of the soul. What would a lover say whose be. 
loved gave no outward signs of affection? 

It is commonly objected here that our divine Lord said: “God 
is a spirit; and they that adore Him must adore Him in spirit and in 
truth” (St. John iv, 24). But this proves only that outward worship 
is nothing worth without the true interior homage of heart and mind, 
Our divine Lord never forbade the outward expression of that 
interior homage. On the contrary, He Himself again and again 
gave outward expression to His ineffable heart-worship of the 
Father ; as, for instance, when He looked up to heaven, or fell pros- 
trate in prayer, or gave thanks. 

Secondly, we may appeal to that common consent of mankind 
which I have already mentioned. In all nations and tribes of men, 
even the most uncivilized, there has ever existed belief in a supreme 
divinity, Maker and Ruler of all things; the source of benefits, the 
distributor of rewards and punishments ; a God who deals with every 
individual, and toward whom all, without exception, have duties; 
one upon whom man is dependent, to whom he is bound to submit, 
whom he must reverence and worship, fear and propitiate. This 
belief, from the earliest times of which history tells us, has been 
found to persist in spite of every superstition with which it has been 
overlaid. 

I know that this has been denied by some scientific men who 
hold special views about the evolution of the human race; but more 
recent research and experience have shown what I say to be true 
even of those tribes that are furthest removed from the culture of 
civilized nations. 

In this, as in many another matter, the traditional teaching of the 
Catholic Church has been first contradicted by modern theories, 
and then found, after more careful research, to be after all borne ott 
by facts. 
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The Catholic Church has always taught that man is capable, by 
means of his reason and his conscience, of knowing something of 
God and of his duties toward God. And, dear brethren, as reason 
and conscience have taught men that they have individual duties 
toward God, and that religion is, therefore, a personal matter, so, 
foo, man’s own nature has taught him that it is a public matter 
also; that God is not only to be worshiped privately and served 
privately, but also publicly and by all in common. For man is by 
nature a social being, and while he has his rights and duties as an 
individual, so also he has his rights and duties as a member of his 
family, his community, his nation, and the great family of humanity. 

But we are not left merely to the teachings of reason and con- 
science; for God Himself, by divine Revelation, has taught us how 
to worship Him and serve Him, both in private and in public. He 
taught man this in the beginning. He taught Adam; He taught 
Abel; He taught Noe, and Abraham, and the Chosen People of 
Israel. And these teachings did not contradict the teachings of 
man’s own nature and conscience; they improved them and com- 
pleted them. These teachings of nature needed improvement and 
completion; for, as we know by experience, mankind left to itself, 
although possessing right notions about God and God’s worship, 
yet realizes these things only in a dim and imperfect manner, and 
mixes them up with many gross abuses and superstitions. Yet 
this much men have ever recognized, that God is to be worshiped, 
and man’s inward sentiments of religion are to be expressed, by out- 
ward and public acts of worship. Every country, therefore, and 
every nation has had in consequence its religious rites and cere- 
monies. We have but to read the account given of the Mosaic 
worship in the Old Testament to see that God Himself approved of 
and appointed that outward and also public worship, which man’s 
own instincts naturally suggest to him. 

After the Jewish Revelation came the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
As we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners, spoke in times past to the fathers 
by the prophets, last of all in these days hath spoken to us by His 
Son” (Heb. i, 1, 2). 

And that God who thus spoke to the Jews of old by prophets, 
taught them to worship Him by means of an elaborate system of 
public outward worship. This system was, it is true, a system of 
types and shadows of better things to come under the new law of 
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Jesus Christ; nevertheless, that it was appointed by God Hime 
shows that the outward worship of sacred rite and ceremony has 
nothing in it unbecoming the divine Majesty. 

Now just as the teachings of the law of Moses did not destroy, 
but fulfilled and completed the teachings of reason and conscience 
so the new law of Jesus Christ does not contradict the truth known 
to the Jews, nor the truth known to man by means of his natura 
faculties ; and, on the principle enunciated by our divine Lord Hin. 
self when He said: “I came not to destroy the law or the prophets 
but to fulfill” (St. Matt. v, 17), we should expect that whatever 
was good and useful in the Mosaic religion would not be abolished, 
but improved, carried forward, fulfilled, brought to perfection, by 
the coming of the reality of which the former things were types, 

If then, my dear brethren, there is a religion on earth which 
teaches us to worship God in a way that is according to both reason 
and conscience; in accordance also with the way taught to the 
Chosen People by almighty God Himself, and likewise in accordance 
with the teaching of Jesus Christ our blessed Lord, exemplified in 
His words and acts, and in the practise and doctrines of those holy 
apostles whom He trained and left on earth to carry on His work— 
if there is such a religion to be found, we have a strong threefold 
argument in favor of its being the true religion of Jesus Christ. 

Here the question, dear brethren, is this, What of Christianity as 
our Lord made it? Is it a religion in which all public worship, all 
forms and ceremonies are done away; or, at best, in which such 
things have an altogether unimportant and secondary part, being 
purely spiritual? If so, there is nothing more to be said. If not, if 
Christ taught men to worship God not only with the heart—0of 
course, preeminently He taught that—but if He approved, niy, 
taught, the use of outward forms and public acts of worship, then 
the further question is, Which religious body amongst all that call 
themselves by Christ’s name has the right forms of public worship, 
that is to say, which of them has that form of worship instituted 
by Christ Himself? 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that in practically all the religions of 
the world, alike in those in which some remnant of primitive revels 
tion has been handed down, and in those which have come natural 
to man; alike, also, in the divinely revealed Jewish system and in 
every form of Christianity, except Protestantism only, we find a 
special and public outward and visible act of divine worship re 
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served to divinity and universally recognized as the most fitting sym- 
bol of those inner sentiments of adoration, submission, thanksgiving, 
prayer and propitiation that constitute the religion of the heart. 
That public act of divine worship was universally practised, is noth- 
ing else than sacrifice; that is to say, the offering to God of a victim 
that is entirely given over and dedicated to Him in recognition of 
His supreme excellence and rights and of man’s utter dependence 
upon Him. This is true, as I have said, even of heathen religions. 
When we come to revelation we find that God approved of sacrifice 
in the case of the patriarchs. Cain and Abel offered sacrifice to 
God; for we read in the Book of Genesis: “It came to pass after 
many days that Cain offered, of the fruits of the earth, gifts to the 
Lord. Abel also offered of the firstlings of his flock and of their 
fat (Gen. iv, 3, 4). Noe also, when he came forth from the Ark 
“tg build an altar unto the Lord, and taking of all cattle and fowls 
that were clean, offered holocaust upon the altar” (Jbid. viii, 10). 

Under the Mosaic law God appointed various kinds of sacrifices. 
There was the holocaust—of which the object was to express that 
supreme worship of praise and adoration that belongs to God alone. 
There were also the sacrifice for sin; and the peace offering, by 
which were expressed thanksgiving and petition. 

And then Jewish and Patriarchal sacrifices, as well as many of 
the heathen sacrifices of which I have spoken, were offered up in the 
name of the people by one specially set apart for that purpose, that 
is, by a priest. In early times, both amongst the heathen and 
amongst the Patriarchs, the father of the family was also the priest. 
Afterward men were specially chosen and consecrated for the pur- 
pose. Now, at this day, amongst those African tribes whom I have 
mentioned, sometimes we find the chief of the tribe acting as priest, 
sometimes there is a regular priesthood. 

But the Jewish sacrifices, appointed by God Himself, beyond 
their significance as reasonable and appointed acts of worship, had 
another meaning. They were types and figures of a greater sacri- 
fice than any other the world had known; a sacrifice that should 
combine in itself and should surpass all that was in any other 
sacrifice, bringing within man’s power, and placing at his disposal, 
an offering and a Victim truly worthy of the infinite Majesty of 
God, and realizing thus that supreme worship, that efficacious 
thanksgiving and propitiation and petition toward which the sac- 
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rifices of old were but a dim aspiration incapable of being attain 
by the “weak and needy elements” of old time. 

In a word, dear brethren, the Jewish sacrifices were but types of 
the great Sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross; and the Jewish prieg. 
hood but a type of the mere priesthood of Jesus. So in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we read: “Christ being come an high priest of the 
good things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle no 
made with hands, that is, not of this creation; neither by the blood 
of goats, or of calves, but by His own blood, entered once into the 
holies, having obtained eternal redemption” (Heb. ix, 12, 13). And 
again: “Every high priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men in the things that appertain to God, that he may offer up gitts 
and sacrifices for sins . . . so Christ also did not glorify Him. 
self that He might be made a high priest, but He that said to Him: 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. As He saith also 
in another place: Thou art a priest forever, according to the order 
of Melchisedec” (Heb. v, 1, 5, 6). 

By the Sacrifice of the Cross, Jesus Christ, at once Priest and Vic. 
tim, offered to His Father for us supreme and adequate worship and 
praise, adequate and complete propitiation and prayer worthy even 
of God’s infinite majesty, since He, who was therein both Priest and 
Victim, is not less than God Almighty Himself. 

But did that sacrifice, offered by Christ, the great High Priest, 
did that offering, in which that Priest was also the Victim, begin 
and end with the Cross of Calvary? Is there no Christian sacrifice 
connected with the Sacrifice of the Cross and looking back to it as 
the Jewish sacrifices looked forward to it? There was certainly 
one occasion, a most solemn occasion, when Christ offered up His 
own sacred Body and most precious Blood otherwise than on the 
Cross. It was the scene of the first Holy Eucharist, when He took 
bread and broke it and looked up to heaven and gave thanks to His 
Father, and said: “Take, eat, this is my Body which is given for 
you.” And likewise after supper He took the cup and said: “This 
is my Blood of the New Testament, which is shed for you.” And 
He commanded His apostles, “Do this, as oft as you shall drink it, 
in commemoration of Me.” 

And St. Paul, recording these last words, adds: “For as often as 
you shall eat this bread and drink of the chalice, you shall show the 
death of the Lord till He come” (I. Cor. xi, 26). 

Brethren, in our Lord’s own words and actions on the night of 
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the Last Supper we have already all the elements of a solemn liturgi- 
cal celebration. But let us listen to St. Paul again. He says to the 
Hebrews (Heb. xiii, 10) : “We have now an altar whereof they have 
no power to eat who serve the tabernacle.” And rebuking the 
Corinthians he says: “Fly from the service of idols . . . the 
chalice of benediction which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the Blood of Christ? And the bread which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the Body of the Lord? . . . But the things which 
the heathens sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God. And 
I would not that you be made partakers with devils. You cannot 
drink the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of devils; you cannot 
be partakers of the table of the Lord, and of the table of devils” 
(I. Cor. x, 14, 16, 20, 21). Brethren, a clear parallel is here drawn 
by the apostle between the great Christian liturgical act of Worship, 
the holy Eucharist, and the offerings made to the heathen gods. 
In what does that parallelism consist? In the fact that both are 
sacrifices. This is clearly in the mind of St. Paul. Those who 
partake of the Christian sacrifice of the altar must not defile them- 
selves by taking part in the heathen sacrifices. Taking these words 
with those others above quoted, in which the Christian altar is con- 
trasted with that of the law, there can be no doubt that in St. Paul’s 
eyes the eucharistic celebration is a true sacrifice offered to the 
Lord of all. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read how Saul and Barnabas were 
separated by God for a special missionary work. This took place 
when the apostles were “ministering to the Lord.” Elsewhere we 
see what kind of “ministering” took place at these assemblages ; for 
we are told of the first Christians that “they were persevering in the 
doctrine of the apostles and in the communication of the breaking 
of bread, and of prayers” (Acts xiii, 2, and ii, 42). The word 
translated “ministering’’ in the former of these two passages, has in 
the original language the significance of “performing a liturgical 
act,” and we have here a clear reference to the celebration of the 
holy Eucharist, which was familiarly known to the earliest Chris- 
tians under the name of “The Breaking of Bread.” In the Roman 
catacombs, that are amongst the earliest records of Christian an- 
tiquity, the picture of the fractio panis, or Breaking of Bread, is 
a familiar object, representing nothing else than what Catholics of 
to-day call holy Mass. 

Let me give you one or two testimonies from the earliest Chris- 
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tian writings, which will bear witness to belief in a continually 
offered Christian sacrifice on the part of those who immediately 
succeeded the apostles of the Lord. 

There is an authentic Christian document called “The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” which dates from the end of the first cen. 
tury. “In that curious monument,” writes Bishop Hedley (The Holy 
Eucharist, London, Longman’s, 1907, p. 147), “we can see plainly 
the existence of a liturgy. That liturgy is the eucharistic rite 

the text refers in these words to the celebrated Prophecy 
of Malachi, ‘for that’ (sacrifice)—namely, the Eucharist—‘is the 
same as that spoken of by the Lord. In every place and time to 
offer Me a pure oblation.’ The words “pure oblation,” adds the 
Bishop, “are a technical phrase.” The sacrifice here named is con- 
sidered by the majority of commentators to mean not a sacrifice 
of praise and prayer merely, but an external sensible act, signifying 
the most profound homage to God. The writer (of this document), 
therefore, says as much as this, that the eucharistic rite was that 
“pure oblation” prophesied by Malachi, that external sensible rite 
that was to prevail everywhere and to all time in the Christian ages, 
Such, then, is a first century commentary on the words of my text. 

St. Justin, who lived in the first half of the second century, writes: 
“God pronounces all those sacrifices to be agreeable to Him which 
are offered in His name, the sacrifices that Jesus Christ has taught 
us to offer”; that is to say, as he proceeds to explain, “the sacri- 
fice that is called the Eucharist, and which is prepared with bread 
and wine, that sacrifice which the Christians offer in all places of the 
world” (Hedley xvi, p. 148). 

Another great saint and teacher of the second century, St. 
Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, tells us that “Jesus Christ, in consecrat- 
ing the bread and wine, has taught us a new oblation which the 
Church, receiving from the apostles, offers to God all the world 
over”; and, after a reference to the prophecy of Malachi about the 
clean oblation, the saint adds: “The ancient people hath ceased to 
sacrifice to God; but in every place is sacrifice offered to God, and 
pure sacrifice” (Apud Hedley, op. cit., pp. 148, 149). Upon this 
passage Bishop Hedley remarks: “We may observe then that St. 
Irenzus pronounces the Eucharist to be a sacrifice, and an apostolic 
institution, and a universal institution, fulfilling the prophecy of 
Malachi. This must be the outward and sensible rite of consecra- 
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tion, and not any mere offering of prayer and praise” (Hedley, 
loc. cit.). 

Tertullian, another witness of primitive belief and practise, says: 
“We sacrifice for the well-being of the Emperor, to our God and 
his’; and states that women are not permitted to teach in the 
Church, or to baptize, or to offer sacrifice; and give amongst those 
reasons which permit women to go out in public “the times when 
sacrifice is offered, or the Word of God is preached.” He speaks 
also of holy Communion as a participation in the sacrifice (see Hed- 
ley, loc. cit.), reminding us of the similar expressions of St. Paul 
which I have quoted to you. 

It does not belong to my present subject to show how, to St. 
Justin, to St. Irenzeus, to Tertullian, as to St. Paul and the Evangel-- 
ists, to the Christians of the first ages and to Catholics from that 
time to this, the eucharistic Sacrifice is an offering not merely of 
bread and wine, but of the true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, 
contained, as He Himself promised, under the outward qualities of 
those material elements. Enough has been said to show that true 
Christianity, the Christianity of Christ and His apostles, and of 
the first generation of Christians, was not a religion devoid of that 
special public institution found in one form or another in every 
religion except Protestantism—that outward and visible manifesta- 
tion of worship and submission, of propitiation and humble petition 
known by the name of sacrifice. Nor will time permit me to ex- 
plain now how the Sacrifice of the Mass is connected with, is, in 
fact, nothing else than a mystical continuation of the offering by 
Jesus Christ of Himself upon Calvary, a showing of the Lord’s 
death, as St. Paul teaches us, “Till He come.” 

Nor need I stay to point out how the eucharistic Sacrifice infi- 
nitely surpasses all others by reason of Him who is therein both 
principal Priest and Victim, making the offering by the instrumen- 
tality of men who share His priesthood on earth for the sake of 
their brethren. 

In this great and awful Christian rite are summed up and car- 
tied to the highest possible point of dignity and efficacy all those 
tentative sacrificial actions in which men’s natural instincts or the 
preparatory teachings of pre-Christian revelation led them to ex- 
press their worship of the supreme Lord of All; and thus the Mass 
does not destroy, but fulfils that partial truth which enlightened 
man before Christ came. 
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And now, dear brethren, which is the religion that has, and always 
has had, as its chief and central act of worship the eucharistic Sa¢. 
rifice, in other words, the Mass? What religion has had martyrs 
for the holy Mass? What religion is it that would see its temples 
thrown down, its priests persecuted, its faithful people hunted like 
wild beasts—nay, has seen these things done, yet would never give 
up the Mass, but, like our Christian Catholic forefathers of the first 
ages, would celebrate, has celebrated, that holy rite in dens and 
caverns and secret hiding-places rather than give up so precious q 
heritage left by the dying Lord? 

There is but one answer possible. It is the Catholic and Roman 
Church that has thus been faithful to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
teaching men the right way, the supreme way of worshiping 
God; God’s own way in which He wills to the worshiped by His 
faithful people. It is quite true that other religious bodies, such 
as the Schismatic Greek Church, or the Russian Church, have re. 
tained belief in the eucharistic Sacrifice; but that is a belief which 
they originally received from the Church Catholic; and those com- 
munities, as you have seen from former sermons in this course, and 
will see again from the discourses that are to follow, are lack- 
ing in other qualifications that are necessary to the true religion of 
Jesus Christ as it is pictured for us in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. They have the sacrifice, indeed; but they have set up altar 
against altar, and have left the unity of the fold of Christ. 

In speaking to you, my dear brethren, I have been now chiefly 
concerned in showing that the idea of a visible sacrifice, as the right 
way to worship God, is an essential idea in the Christian religion 
as Christ taught it. Protestantism has thrown over this essential 
idea of true Christianity. But it has ever been the very central 
point of Catholic worship; and this, I think, you will agree with 
me is a strong and cogent argument that the Catholic religion is 
right. 
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IV. Because It Brincs MEN To Jesus CHRIST 


“He is the Head of the Body, the Church.”—Coloss. i, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Experience teaches us that there is something wrong with 
human nature. Revelation teaches that this is due to the Fall. But from 
the beginning was held out a hope of restoration, t. e., in Jesus Christ. 
To be saved we must come to Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. How are we to do this? Broadly speaking, two answers are 
given: (1) All that is necessary is to believe; to have a firm assurance 
of salvation. (2) Catholics say Christ established a visible church as 
the way of coming to Himself. These divergent views may be com- 
pared to the theories of Anarchism versus Government in politics. Are 
we to have anarchism in religion, or ts religion bound up with an 
organized society? It is a question of fact. What has God appointed? 
We will seek the answer in the New Testament. We have seen already, 
in former sermons, that Jesus Christ appointed a visible Head to Hts 
Religion. This implies already a visible Church. Besides this, it is plain 
that Christ's followers actually did constitute a visible society, marked 
of from others by their doctrines and usages. (Acts tt, 41, 42, 44, 47.) 
So, also, there was a visible rite of initiation—Baptism; and a post- 
baptismal rite—Confirmation (Acts viti, 14-17). Also Extreme Unction, 
and the rite of forgiveness of sins; and ordination (II. Tim. i, 6). All 
this implies a visible society or church. But there is other teaching in 
the New Testament which bears more directly on the point we have 
to establish, namely, that men are to come to Christ by means of a 
visible religious society that He has set up. Thus, St. Paul (Romans 
xii, 4, 5) compares Christ's Church to a living body, of which Christ 
is the Head. (See also I. Cor. xti, 12 and 27. Also Eph. v, 28, 209.) 
It is visible membership. (See I. Cor. vi, 15.) All summed up in Coloss. 
i, 15. St. Paul’s teaching is the same as that of Christ under another 
fgure—that of the vine and the branches. (See St. John xv, 4,5.) In 
all this nothing like anarchism in religion; rather the close association 
of all believers in a wisible society. Where is this society? Not in the 
Nonconformist sects, for they deny the principle. Not in Anglicanism, for 
it has no unity. There is only one Body which presents the UNITY and 
ORGANIZATION that pertain to a living Body. Conclude with words 
of St. Augustine. 


The whole history of the world, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, 
and the personal experience of every one of us, teach us the sad 
truth that there is something wrong with human nature as we find 
it, The words of the apostle, “I see a law in my members fighting 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin” (Rom. vii, 23), are all too sadly true. The Christian 
Revelation teaches us that this is due to a great original catastrophe 
—the fall of mankind in the person of Adam, the first head of the 
human race. 

But from the very time of the fall a hope was held out ; a hope of 
renewal, of restoration, of blessing, of victory over evil. This hope 
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was given in the Garden of Eden. It was repeated more definitely 
and more fully, as time went on, by God’s revelations made to the 
patriarchs, to psalmist and to prophet ; and it centred in One who 
was to come, the Seed or offspring of a Woman, the seed of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in Whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed; a Son of David, a Priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech, King, also, of the new and spiritual Israel that was 
to be. 

He came, and for well-nigh nineteen hundred years all Christian 
men have looked to Him as the Way, the Truth, and the Life; and 
the Name of Jesus Christ has stood for all that is good, for all that 
is full of hope, for all that can lift men up, for light, and strength, 
and consolation here, and for a glorious future beyond the grave, 
Jesus Christ! There is indeed “no other Name under heaven given 
to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv, 12) ; and he would be 
a proud and self-sufficient man who would say that he can do with. 
out Jesus Christ, His love, His mercy, and His great salvation. 

To be saved, then, we must come to Jesus Christ, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. That is, we, each individual of us, living in 
this twentieth century, must in some way come into living personal 
contact with Christ, our blessed Saviour; must in some way ap- 
propriate to ourselves the fruits and benefits of His Passion and 
death, so that the graces He won for us by His Redemption shall 
enter into us and give true life to our souls. 

How are we to do this? Broadly speaking, there are two answers 
given to this question. 

Some, that is, the majority of those belonging to the Protestant 
Nonconformist denominations, say that all that is necessary in order 
to appropriate the benefits and fruits of what Christ did for us, is to 
believe, to take hold on Christ and His salvation by a sure hope and 
trust that we are saved. We need no church, they say, much less 
any priesthood, coming between ourselves and Christ. Salvation is 
a personal matter, purely and simply, concerning myself alone, and 
one with which it is an impertinence for anyone else to interfere. 

Others—and this is the Catholic position—say that Jesus Christ 
established a visible religious system; a Church, in which He is to 
be found, in which there are divinely appointed means of commuti- 
cation with Himself; a Church to whom He has committed mys- 
terious ordinances that are the channels by which the graces won 
by His passion and death enter into each individual soul. 
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We might compare these two divergent views of religion to two 
opposing views that exist among men concerning the constitution of 
human society. 

Most people hold that it is natural to men and necessary for their 
proper development that they should live in some kind of organized 
society. This is the first, and altogether the more common, view. 
But there are certain theorists who hold by and teach the doctrine 
known as anarchism. According to them the laws and conventions 
of organized society are altogether a mistake. Every man should 
be left to himself, they say; to be a law unto himself; and this, they 
suppose, would suffice to keep things right. 

The religious question which I have formulated is similar. Are 
we to have anarchism in religion, every man being a law unto him- 
self in the matter of salvation; or is religion, by God’s own or- 
dinance, to take the form of an organized society, membership of 
which unites us to Jesus Christ and to God? This last, as you well 
enough know, is the Catholic idea of Christianity ; and I would pro- 
pose to you certain preliminary considerations that are altogether in 
favor of the Catholic view. To begin with, it is altogether natural 
to man, and being natural it is also necessary for him to organize 
societies for the attainment of all great common objects. It is ad- 
mitted generally that the theory of anarchism will not do; it works 
out in anarchy and confusion. It is found, in actual practise, that 
whatever may be the individualistic theories of Protestants, they 
are obliged to form themselves into religious societies or denomina- 
tions. We may suppose, then, that almighty God would not do 
violence to this natural need of men for the help that organization 
gives; and that the divinely established religion should meet this 
need, should be a religious society. 

Further, men have a sad, mournful solidarity in the fall, and in 
the consequent need of salvation. We might reasonably expect, 
therefore, that there should be a solidarity in man’s restoration. 

As I have told you already, the Catholic idea of Christ’s religion 
is that of a visible system, a society, in which the followers of Christ 
are banded together in solidarity ; and, moreover, that this society is 
in itself the way of coming into contact with Jesus Christ; and has 
in itself the means of grace and salvation. 

And after all, dear brethren, this is not a speculative question 
only; not merely a question of what we should expect, or what 
would be most suitable for and most in accordance with human 
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nature. It is a question of simple fact. The question is, “Wha 
has God actually done.” And we have the records which will te 
us what God has done; what kind of religion Jesus Christ gig 
actually establish on earth. We will go to those records—the Books 
of the New Testament—for the information we require. We shal} 
find that information given with great certainty and clearness, 

I have already shown you in a previous sermon how our divine 
Lord appointed a visible Ruler for His Church, when He said to $ 
Peter: “Thou art Peter (the Rock), and on this Rock I will builg 
My Church.” I will only add now that surely a visible Rule 
implies a visible Church. 

But besides this it is perfectly plain throughout the New Testa. 
ment that Christ’s followers actually did constitute a visible recog- 
nizable society of men, distinguished and marked off from others 
both by their doctrines and their usages. It is scarcely necessary to 
bring forward texts to prove this, but I will refer you, in passing, 
to the description of the early Church contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where we read, amongst other things, how, on the day of 
Pentecost itself about three thousand souls were converted by the 
preaching of St. Peter and “were added” to the company of the 
apostles and disciples. “They, therefore, that received his word 
were baptized ; and there were added in that day about three thou 
sand souls. And they were persevering in the doctrine of the 
apostles, and in the communication of the Breaking of Bread, and 
in prayers. ... And all they that believed were together, and had 
all things common .. . praising God, and having favors with all the 
people. And the Lord increased daily together such as should be 
saved” (Acts i, 41, 42, 44, 47). 

This, dear brethren, is surely not a description of a religion of 
anarchy, or of an invisible Church. Here we have plainly indicated 
a visible body of believers, known to and respected by the people at 
large, having also their public service of prayer and the ‘Breaking 
of Bread,” which is nothing else than the holy Eucharist; and 
having also a definite scheme of religious teaching, the “doctrine of 
the apostles,” to which they adhered, and in which they “persevered.” 

Moreover, by the institution of Jesus Christ Himscif, there was a 
visible rite of initiation into the Christian Body—the rite of Baptism. 
“They that received the word, were baptized,” according to the 
words of Christ, “except a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter the kingdom of God,” and “Going, 
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teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

We find also another sacred rite, subsequent to Baptism, men- 
tioned in the Acts. Thus in the thirteenth chapter of that book we 
read how, “when the apostles who were in Jerusalem, had heard 
that Samaria had received the Word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John, who, when they were come, prayed for them, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost. For He was not yet come 
upon any of them; but they were only baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Then they laid their hands upon them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost” (Acts viii, 16, 17). This is nothing else 
than the rite of Confirmation, that from the beginning has been con- 
ferred by the bishops of God’s holy Church. I need not remind 
you of the rite of anointing, or, as we now call it, “Extreme Unc- 
tion,” described in the Epistle of St. James; nor of the power of for- 
giving sins in God’s name given to the Church in the persons of 
the apostles to whom Christ said, “Receive the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins you forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins you retain, they 
are retained.” 

In the words of St. Paul to Timothy is indicated another rite— 
that of ordination: “Stir up the grace that is in thee by laying on of 
thy hands” (II. Tim. i, 6), a rite which Timothy himself, as a 
bishop, has power to confer on others, for he is told to “impose not 
hands lightly upon any man,” and: receives a detailed instruction 
from his master, St. Paul, as to what is required in those who aspire 
to the ministry. 

So far, then, even from these few texts that I have quoted, we 
can see plainly that Christianity, as taught by the immediate fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, and by the apostle whom He Himself trained 
and instructed, was a visible system, with visible rites by which was 
given the grace of God’s Holy Spirit, with a sacramental system, 
that it to say; and with its services of prayer and praise, and the 
great central rite of the Breaking of Bread. 

But there is other teaching, in the New Testament, of the plainest 
character, which bears more directly upon the point I wish to estab- 
lish; namely, that individual souls are to come to Jesus Christ, to be 
brought into living contact and communication with Him by means 
of the religious society which He established ; a society, therefore, 
which is more than a matter of convenience, more than a merciful 
adaptation of God’s ways to man’s nature, more than an efficient 
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means of promoting religious objects by common action, Th 
Church of Christ is, indeed, all of these things ; but it is much more. 
The religion of Christ, the society which He established on earth, 
is of such sort, that to be a member of it is to be brought, by that 
very fact, into the closest union with Christ and with God; and tp 
participate thereby in the fruits of redemption. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul, shall explain what | 
mean, in his own inspired words. Writing to the Romans (xii, 4 
5), he says: “As in one body we have many members 
so we, being many, are one Body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another.” That is, by virtue of our union with Christ, we are 
all united one to another, like members of the human frame are 
united so as to form one single individual body. We and Christ, in 
other words, form one Body. 

Using the same figure of speech to describe our union with Christ 
and with one another, the apostle says to the Corinthians (I. Cor, 
xii, 12): “As the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body; 
so also is Christ; for in One Spirit were we all baptized into On 
Body.” Hence the apostle draws a lesson of mutual charity and love, 
and concludes: “Now you are the Body of Christ, and members one 
of another” (Ibid. v, 27). 

I would ask you to notice here that, in St. Paul’s mind, the union 
between Christ and the members of that Body into which we are 
baptized, is so close and intimate, that the apostle simply identifies 
Christ and His followers. They are many, yet one, as the members 
of a body are many, yet only one body. “As the body is one and 
hath many members, . . . so also is Christ”; that is, Christ and His 
members form one Body, and, therefore, the members of that Body, 
by reason of their membership, are members also of Jesus Christ; 
for we “are the Body of Christ.” So close is this contact with 
Christ, so real and actual our membership, not merely of an or- 
ganization, but of Christ Himself through that organization, that the 
apostle says to the Ephesians, “No man hateth his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church; because 
we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones’ 
(Eph. v, 28, 29). Nor is this merely an invisible membership; 
merely a union of hearts and wills with Christ; it is that, indeed, in 
the true Christian; but it is an external, visible membership; for it 
unites our whole being, body and soul, to Christ in His Church; for 
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St, Paul tells the Corinthians (I. Cor. vi, 15) : “Know you not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ ?” 

And this relationship of Christ to His Church, and of the members 
of the Church to Christ, is completely summed up in that pregnant 
phrase addressed to the Colossians (Coloss. i, 18), where the apostle 
says of Christ, “He is the Head of the Body, the Church.” 

St. Paul, my dear brethren, has given us in these passages a most 
apt illustration of this great truth that I am endeavoring to expound 
toyou. It is that of a body and its members, and the relation of the 
members to the head. Throughout this human body the forces of 
life and the life-giving blood circulate and give life and energy to 
every member. So, in the mystic Body of Christ, spiritual life and 
energy circulate through all the members of Christ the Head. Cut 
off a hand or a foot from the physical body, and it is dead. Cut off 
aman from the Body of Christ, which is His Church, and that man 
is spiritually dead. 

What else is this teaching of St. Paul but that which the divine 
Teacher Himself put forth under the figure of the vine and the 
branches? It is the same. “I am the true Vine; and My Father is 
the Husbandman. . . . Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can 
you, unless you abide in Me. I am the Vine; you the branches” 
(St. John xv, 4, 5). 

Christ and His followers form one whole—a living organization. 
From Christ, who is like the main trunk of the vine, the life-giving 
sap flows out to every branch, and to the extremities of the whole 
organization. 

In all this, dear brethren, in the plain teaching of the apostle and 
His Master, there is surely nothing like religious anarchism, nothing 
like mere individualism ; but rather the idea, clear and unmistakable, 
of a society of believers so closely joined to Jesus that it forms His 
Mystic Body, through which, like life-blood, flows the grace of 
which He is the origin and source. 

Brethren, where is this society, by belonging to which we are thus 
joined to Christ, this Church, which is Christ’s own Body, into 
which we are baptized; this religious organization which presents 
the unity of a living being; this visible religious system of believers, 
clearly marked out and separated from those who are not of the 
fold, with its sacred grace-giving rites, channels of grace divine? 

Is it to be found in the miscellaneous congeries of sects that go 
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under the name of the free churches? They deny those very prin. 
ciples that I have shown you to be laid down in the New Testament 
itself. Is it Anglicanism? Although Anglicanism has its rites ang 
ceremonies, and baptism, yet there is, to say the least, one essential 
characteristic of Christ’s Body wanting to the Anglican communion 
—the characteristic of organized unity. How can it be said of 
Anglicans, as St. Paul says of the members of Christ’s true Re. 
ligion, that “in one spirit” they are “all baptized into one Body?” 

But a religious Body there is, which presents that true unity and 
organization of which the New Testament gives us the pattern; 
Body in which now, as in the days of the apostles, the faithful are 
persevering in the doctrine of those apostles, transmitted inviolate 
through the ages; a Body which carries out the Master’s command 
to teach all nations, for she is not the church of this or that country 
or age, but of all times and of all lands—that great, united, world. 
wide Church of whom so long ago St. Augustine said, as we 
Catholics can with equal truth say to-day: “There are many things 
to hold me to the Catholic Church. . . . I am held by the authority 
nourished on miracles, fostered by hope, increased by charity, 
strengthened by age. I am held by the succession of bishops from 
that very see of Peter the apostle, to whom after the resurrection 
our Lord committed the charge of feeding His sheep. I am held, 
in a word, by the very name of Catholic, which this Church alone, 
among so many heretics, has obtained, so that, whereas all heretics 
wish to call themselves Catholic, if a stranger should ask the way 
to the Catholic Church, no heretic will venture to show him to his 
own church or place of meeting.” 

This, dear brethren, is true now; the Catholic and Roman Church 
stands out as alone true to the description given in God’s word of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, in which and by which men are brought 
to Jesus and closely united to Him as His own members. 





THE HOLY HOUR 
A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
First SuNDAY IN LENT 
THE Mass AN ATONING SACRIFICE FOR SIN 
“Not in bread doth man live.”—Gospel of Day. 


,Introduction.—To weaken the flesh is to strengthen the spirit. 
Such is the lesson of our Lord’s forty days’ fast: “Not in bread alone 
doth man live.” There is a hunger and a thirst of the soul after 
righteousness, that neither “bread nor games,” nor tempting visions 
of “the kingdom of this world, and the glory of them,” can allay. 
Such souls as feel this craving and “are led by the Spirit into the 
desert,” of a holy and retired life, do not fall easily into the devil’s 
trap. Dearth of bread, or, rather, the fear of the honest toil 
necessary to earn it, has no terrors for them. To such as these a 
good life means more than “to be filled with fatness, with corn, and 
wine, and oil.” “They seek first the kingdom of God and His 
justice,” sure, that “all else, in the way of daily bread, will be 
added to them.” 

They have higher wants, and to stay the hunger and thirst these 
wants produce, God has provided in the wilderness “the bread of 
the strong, and the wine, bringing forth virgins.” “From stones,” 
1.@, the common elements furnished by the wheat and grape, doth 
He command sacred food to be made, so that “none may be sent 

“empty away.” 

On God’s table, the altar at holy Mass, this Divine food is served, 
to stay our soul’s hunger and keep the spark of divine life alive 
within us. But food does not benefit the dead. Hence, the most 
pressing need of souls dead in sin is pardon. We hunger for ex- 
piation, but are powerless without a divine mediator, one able and 
willing to offer an atoning sacrifice of infinite worth in our behalf. 

I. This our Lord does for us in the holy Mass, which is, therefore, 
not merely an act of supreme homage and thanksgiving, as we have 
seen, but an atoning or expiating sacrifice as well. Atonement is 
the third main end, or purpose, of the Mass. The fall gave a new 
character to sacrifice: that of satisfying the justice of God outraged 
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by sin. Had man remained guiltless and guileless, simple offerings 
in recognition of God’s sovereignty would have sufficed; but sin 
requires expiation. Hence, there grew up, side by side with peace 
and thank offerings, expiatory or sin offerings. Men have ever felt, 
as we feel to-day, that law, when broken, must be vindicated, and 
revolt against the supreme power of God atoned for. The offense is 
measured not by the condition of the offender, but by the rank of the 
one offended ; hence the awful consequences of sin and its enduring 
penalty, if not repented of and pardoned. “The wages of sin is 
death.” The very abuse of sacrifice, the hideous offerings of heca- 
tombs of innocent human victims, even, are a tacit acknowledgment 
of men’s just estimate of sin and the need of adequate atonement. 
It is all very well for optimists to speak lightly of sin and rail at 
the substitution of victims for it; but we know what it cost the 
innocent “Lamb of God” on Calvary; and daily inflicts on others, 
not the sinner, to think that it can be easily remedied. Atonement 
may be only, as some say, at-one-ment with God; but how reach 
this union, or rather reunion? It is solely by the one atoning Sacri- 
fice on the Cross, of Him, Who “‘was offered because He willed it.” 
“Who was bruised for our sins”; for “the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him” (Is. liii, 5). 

This offering of His is continued down the ages by way of appli- 
cation to individual souls. Generation after generation passes away, 
each reaping by turn the fruits of the Sacrifice of Calvary in the 
“harvest of the Mass.” The Cross and the Mass are but one atoning 
sacrifice, differing only in the mode of offering. The agony, the 
mangling torments and cruel death of the Victim on the blood- 
stained altar of the Cross, ceased at the death of Christ, “Who, 
therefore, dieth now no more”; but the clean oblation and mystic 
death of the cenacle remain in the Mass. It cannot, consequently, 
be too often repeated that holy Mass is more than a mere service 
of prayer and Communion; or a joint offering of adoration and 
thanksgiving. It is all this, and more. It is a true, real expiating 
Sacrifice, applying the fruits of Calvary to the remission of sin both 
for the “quick and the dead.” “If any one saith that the Sacrifice of 
the Mass is not a propitiatory sacrifice, let him be anathema,” says 
the Council of Trent. 

Propitiation, or atonement for sin, is a leading note of the Mass 
both in speech and action. In the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Memento, 
both for the living and the dead, a pleading cry for pardon and 
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mercy is heard; so that God, justly offended by sin, may be appeased. 
As in the old law, the sacrificing priest used to lay hands on the 
victim of a sin offering to indicate that it was to bear the sins of. 
the people; so in the Mass, the priest, just before the words of 
consecration, stretches his hands over the sacred species to symbolize 
the transfer of our sins to the “Lamb of God,” that is soon to lie 
on our altars, “as it were slain,’ the Lamb “that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Our Lord, in short, offers Himself not only as 
a peace offering of homage and thanksgiving to a bountiful God, 
but as a sin-offering to an offended One. Not that fresh merit and 
atonement are created in and by each Mass, but those won by the 
Cross are applied. Neither does the Mass replace, and much less 
dispense with, the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance, the main 
direct sources of cleansing grace. The action of the Mass is not 
sacramental, but sacrificial, 7. e., it does not affect the soul by direct 
contact, but indirectly, by increasing and intensifying actual grace. 
It thus secures for those present, or those for whom it is offered, 
light and other helps that gently lead them near to God. Hence it 
does not directly remit sin, but secures this result, indirectly, by 
obtaining the grace of perfect contrition. In comparison with sacra- 
mental energy it acts more as a health-giving atmosphere than as 
food and medicine. The atoning power or grace of the Mass pro- 
duces in the soul the same bracing and tonic effects that sunshine or 
the pure air of the hills and the sea does upon the body. All, saints 
and sinners, benefit by the Mass. Even for an impenitent sinner to 
go to Mass is like an invalid going to a health resort. The very air 
is healing. Indeed, sinners who go to Mass of their own accord 
can hardly be called hopeless sinners. They are sure to put their 
house in order spiritually sooner or later. For, where holy Mass is 
said grace abounds. The very atmosphere of the place is electric 
with actual grace. If faith is left, even bad Catholics who keep our 
Lord company in holy Mass, like the penitent thief, die strangely 
well. For, as in life, virtue still goes forth from Him. 

We may say that the Mass in itself is of infinite worth, and in- 
fallibly so as a sacrifice of homage and thanksgiving to almighty 
God; but as regards the benefit it bestows on man, in the way of 
petition and expiation of sin, or remission of the punishment due to 
sin, its application, as we shall see later, is limited and finite. Much 
depends on its acceptance by God, and the spiritual condition, merits 
and capacity of those for whom it is offered. It is comforting and. 
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inspiring, however, to know that we possess in the holy Mass a 
great divine ordinance, by which God is adequately adored and 
thanked, and the souls of men benefited both on earth and in purga- 
tory. : 

A last word on the aspect of Mass, mainly dealt with to-day. If, 
unaided, we are powerless to adore and thank God worthily and 
adequately, how much less can we fully atone to the divine Majesty 
outraged by sin? In all three ways, without the Mass, we are hope- 
lessly insolvent. But infinite mercy has found a way out: Christ 
our Lord becomes our sin-offering, and pleads on an equality in 
our behalf with an offended God. Kings, and prelates, and rulers 
have appeared in sackcloth and ashes, and with halters round their 
necks, to appease human justice and ask pardon for their people. 
In holy Mass “the King of kings and Lord of lords” does the same, 
mystically, for us. Bound and gagged, livid with bruises and 
crowned with thorns, He mounted the altar of the Cross on Cal- 
vary. There He lay fastened, the victim of sin. This same act of 
atonement is mystically repeated in the solemn function of the Mass, 
which carries on the great tragedy of the Cross. 

Shall we do nothing personally in atonement for our sins that 
made our Saviour a victim? Remember that His full and complete 
act of expiation does but accentuate our need and duty to “fill up 
what is wanting,” by way of application, “to sufferings of Christ.” 
“Do penance, therefore, or you shall all likewise perish.” The Lent 
we enter to-day reminds us of this duty. Let us resolve, therefore, 
not to neglect penitential good works, as, e. g., hearing daily Mass 
during this holy season. Let us work and suffer by way of atone- 
ment and in union with our suffering Lord. If we cannot embrace 
His Cross with gladness, as the saints, we can at least submit to it 
in a spirit of holy resignation. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE Mass A GREAT PRAYER OF PETITION 


“This is my well-beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.”—Gospel of 
Day. 


Introduction.—These self same words were said of Him around 
whose lowly throne and tabernacle we cluster in holy prayer to-day. 
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He, whose face on Thabor “did shine as the sun, and whose 
garments became white as snow”; and to the truth of whose mission 
God Himself bore witness, in presence of Moses and Elias, the law 
and the prophets, is before us at this moment. Though no mys- 
terious voice pierces the clouds, nor is there any perceptible trans- 
figuration observed in the elements under which He shrouds His 
Majesty, yet do we feel sure, on the warrant of Divine faith, that 
“God Who commanded the light to shine out of darkness” can and 
does fill our minds with such firm belief as “To give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II. Cor. 
iv, 6). 

We hold with the certainty of faith, that, every day at the ringing 
of the Elevation bell in holy Mass, there is a mystic transfiguration 
far transcending that of Thabor, the change of the substance of 
bread and wine into the glorified Body of “the Lamb that was slain,” 
and who now reigns above. Sense fails to grasp this mystery; but 
faith comes to the rescue, and in God’s name says, “Hear ye Him.” 
Our Lord Himself, and none other, made it known, and still “helps 
our unbelief.” When He is raised up for our adoration in holy 
Mass we see the transfigured Christ, the oracle of the new law, the 
successor of Moses and Elias, the embodiment, or rather fulfilment, 
of the law and the prophets. 

I. Now, what is our Lord’s work in the Host? He pleads and 
prays for us incessantly. We deem it hard, perhaps, to spend a 
whole hour each week in union with Him praying in the garden. 
We think it a heavy sacrifice to get to Mass every day during Lent; 
but our Lord, the “King of glory,” takes upon Himself our task 
of perpetual prayer. He spends the whole day and live-long night 
as our mediator, at holy Mass, and in the recesses of the tabernacle. 
We have said that our Lord carries out the four great ends of sac- 
rifice in the Mass by adoring and thanking God in our name; and 
atoning and praying for us sinners. To-day we deal with petition 
for help, the fourth main purpose of the holy Sacrifice. The Mass 
thus glorifies God by rendering Him due homage and thanksgiving ; 
and benefits man by gaining for him pardon of sin and grace in 
answer to prayer. 

Prayer is of the essence of divine worship, and finds its highest 
expression in the Mass. The four purposes of the Sacrifice—adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, atonement and petition—are focused in the 
prayer of Christ, or rather in the prayer and action of Him, as our 
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high priest, combined. For there is no action in the Mass proper 
without its attendant form of words, 1. e., prayer. 

The daily Sacrifice, therefore, is the great standing prayer of the 
Church. Like the divine office, itself a sort of remote preparation 
for Mass on the part of the priest, Mass ascends as sweet incense 
in the sight of God “from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same.” It is a mighty function of prayer and work that 
brings men to the throne of God on earth, in masses, to pray, not 
in weak isolation, but in powerful union, for their own many personal 
needs, and those of the Church and the world at large. “Where two 
or three are gathered together in My Name, there am IJ in the 
midst,” is a saying of our Lord, more applicable to holy Mass than 
any other form of joint prayer whatsoever. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as private Mass. There must be at least a server to 
represent the people and the Church. The priest neither acts nor 
prays therein in his private capacity. He is a public minister, 
deputed to discharge a public rite. 

Day and night the great action mounts to the throne of God as 
a prayer for mercy and help, in favor of the living and the dead. 
Happily, too, it is a pure and clean offering of what is most pleasing, 
and which no human unworthiness can mar or hinder. As well stay 
the kindly light, or the genial showers on their way to earth, as to 
stop the Mass as it mounts to heaven. 

To a devout assistant the holy Mass is an unceasing course of 
sublime prayer, intensified, elevated and quickened by the accom- 
panying ritual. Thus the whole movement of the Sacrifice is a call 
to pray earnestly, eagerly, and constantly for ourselves and others. 
In the Collects, e. g., we are invited to pray for the common needs 
of the Church; in the Offertory, for our own personal wants. At 
the Lavabo, we crave for the soul’s primary need, symbolized by the 
priest’s action, viz., purity of heart. In the great intercession for the 
living and that for the dead, we name our loved ones in detail, in 
whose welfare we are interested; in our Lord’s own prayer, the 
Pater, we sum up all our needs, public and private, of soul and body ; 
in the “Agnus Dei,” we appeal directly to the Lamb of God, both 
victim and priest, to have mercy on us and grant us peace. In fact, 
the prayer of petition is never off our lips in the Mass, thus giving 
to the Sacrifice the character that now engages our attention. 

What makes the Mass so forceful in the way of petitions is that 
it is the solemn prayer and pleading of Christ Himself. And, surely, 
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if the prayer of any just man avails much with God, if prayer, by its 
very importunity, forces a hearing, what will not the prayer of 
petition, offered through Christ, our High Priest, effect in holy 
Mass, His own divine ordinance? If, when present in visible form 
amongst us, He could say to His Father, “I know that Thou hearest 
Me always” (John xi, 42), and who, “In the days of His flesh, 
with a strong cry and tears was heard for His reverence” (Heb. vi, 
7), how much more effectually now, when in holy Mass He assumes 
the garb of the pleader, the mediator, the priest. For it is in the 
Mass, as St. Augustine says, that “Christ prays for us as our 
priest, prays for us as our head, and is prayed to by us as our God.” 
Hence, we find that to prop up and strengthen our own prayers, 
they are addressed to God in and through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The altar, on which holy Mass is said, and our petitions offered to 
God, represents the “golden altar” St. John saw in vision, 7. e., 
“Jesus Christ, the living altar of God.” To the angel of Sacrifice, 
invoked in the Mass, “is given much incense,” “that He should 
offer up the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar, which is 
before the throne of God” (Apoc. viii, 3). 

The Mass thus becomes a vast mine or storehouse of divine wealth, 
the Church’s treasury, to which all have free access. There are 
neither locks, nor keys, nor mining rights. We can join our peti- 
tions with Christ our High Priest, in the Mass, as easily as we can 
breathe the air, or bask in the sunshine. The holy Sacrifice, in its 
four main aspects, is as open to all as the sea that washes our shores. 

There is no worthy object, no righteous petition, that we may 
not present to God in the Mass. We may pray in it for all, for whom 
Christ died; we may ask all blessings spiritual and temporal, crave 
for protection against all evils of soul and body. Prayer is powerful 
at all times; but its force with God is strengthened and intensified 
beyond measure in the Mass. When the Church is in danger, she 
flies to the Mass. Special prayers are inserted by her chief pastors 
to ward off evil and bring down God’s blessing. The Collects of 
the Missal or Mass Book, the most touching, the most tender and 
most impressive prayers in existence, are all prayers of petition. 

No doubt, as in the case of all form of prayer, certain conditions 
are obviously required, both on the part of the person who asks, and 
the favors sought for; but, as in other cases, if “we ask and receive 
not,” it is because we ask amiss. No prayer, however, offered in the 
Mass, is lost. Its fruit comes back to us in numberless hidden ways. 
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The very state of mind that an even apparently unanswered prayer 
should engender is a grace. One thing we may be sure of, and it is 
that if light, grace and healing do not reach our soul in answer to 
prayer at Mass, the fault rests with ourselves, not with the Mass. 
What better time, place and opportunity to present our petitions to 
God, than in union with our Lord, His Church, His priest, and His 
assembled people? “Union is strength,” in prayer as in everything 
else. 

Let us then rouse our confidence in prayer when we approach so 
near the throne of grace in holy Mass. 





TuirD SUNDAY IN LENT 
FRUITS OF THE Mass 


“When a strong man armed keepeth his court, those things are in peace 
which he possesseth.’—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction.—Christ our eucharistic Lord is “the strong man 
armed,’ who has cast out Satan from the world’s temples of 
worship, and replaced the sacrifices to idols by the jure, clean obla- 
tion of the holy Mass. He is Master in His own house, the Church, 
and, therefore, are all things in peace within its borders. Strife 
against error and vice, in all their forms, reigns, it is true, on the 
frontiers of His kingdom; but within there is unity and peace. He 
is with her not merely as God, but as God-man. Wherever a new 
church is opened, an altar raised, Mass said and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment reserved, there is “the strong man armed keeping His court.” 

And yet, how true it is that “God has chosen the weak things of 
this world to confound the strong.” The tiny wafer, shining in the 
monstrance, or closed up in the ciborium, appears the weakest and 
frailest thing possible, and so it was, till God’s word fell upon it 
in holy Mass, and now it shrouds the mighty King, the “strong man 
armed,” who has conquered sin and death. Thus, our eucharistic 
Lord is one of the fruits of the Mass. What we glean or gather 
from the holy Sacrifice, in the way of fruit, will, therefore, be the 
subject of our short address during part of the “Holy Hour’”’ to-day. 

I. Increase and multiplication, fecundity in short, marks all that 
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God, our Father Almighty, hath planted. There are trees still bear- 
ing fruit some thousands of years old. Earth pours her bountiful 
harvest year by year into our laps. But the rich “Harvest of the 
Mass” never ceases. The fruits of the holy Sacrifice, ripe and mel- 
low, may be reaped every day and hour all the year round. 

How to plant, gather and apply to our own personal wants the 
fruits of holy Mass, our Lord taught us by saying Himself the first 
Mass at the Last Supper, and binding His Church to a perpetual 
continuation of His ordinance. “This do in remembrance of Me.” 

Holy Mass, remember, is no empty rite, the fruits of which de- 
pend entirely on the state of mind or inward disposition of the 
actors and onlookers, but a real self-acting sacrifice, though only 
relative to, and representative of, that of the Cross. It carries down 
the fruits of Calvary in a clean and bloodless manner till the end of 
time. The rearing of the Cross was the planting of a tree, the build- 
ing an altar, that no efforts of Satan, or his agents, can uproot or pull 
down. The Mass is a tree that is never bare of fruit, it is an altar 
on which incense ever burns, and from which sacrifice ever rises; it 
is a fountain, the waters of which never, never cease to flow. It 
creates an atmosphere that fills with renewed life and strength those 
who breathe it. 

Though the fruits of the Mass are in a sense infinite and inex- 
haustible, their application to us is finite and limited. Boundless 
sources of energy are limited by the capacity and condition of the 
receiver, and even fail to act altogether in certain cases. There is 
no limit, e. g., to the heat of the sun, the water of the ocean, the 
fruits of the earth, and the wealth of our mines; and yet thousands 
perish through cold, hunger, thirst and want. So with the fruits 
of the Mass. Though all are free to use and draw from them, com- 
paratively few benefit by them. Owing to this, though each Mass 
in itself is of infinite worth, yet the Church allows the holy Sac- 
rifice to be said repeatedly, or even offered perpetually, for the same 
intention. The acceptance of the Mass by God, in the way of 
suffrage, man’s power of resisting grace, and other factors, make the 
application of the fruits of the Mass, to the benefit of men, a matter 
of obscurity and uncertainty. This holds true only for what are 
called the primary and special fruits of the Mass; because the gen- 
eral or common fruits of the Mass are of priceless worth, and can- 
not be hindered by any act or perversity of man. The Mass, e. g., 
gives the earth its eucharistic Lord, and what tongue can tell its 
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value. Furthermore, it makes adequate provision for divine wor- 
ship, in the homage and thanksgiving offered therein, to almighty 
God. In addition to this, Christ pleads therein, with outstretched 
arms, for the pardon of our sins, and the bestowal of grace in answer 
to prayer. None are shut out from these general fruits of the Mass. 
Priests and people, rich and poor, the faithful and the unbeliever, the 
living and the dead, share in its world-wide benefits. Like the wind 
and the rain, they fall to the just, and to the unjust alike, according 
to their capacity and the good pleasure of God. We may say of 
the Mass, in this respect, what Solomon says of the sun, “Its going 
out is from the end of heaven, and there is none that can hide him- 
self from its heat.” The faithful, and those present at Mass, share 
more abundantly, however, in the common fruits of the holy Sacri- 
fice than others. The sun and the rain do not benefit all alike; to do 
so, we must come within range of their action. 

Again, there is a special, or, as some call it, a most special fruit 
accruing to the priest who says Mass, and which cannot be trans- 
ferred to others. Though his office is but secondary and ministerial, 
yet he is not a blind, mechanical instrument, like a tool, or an organ, 
in the hand of a workman or a musician. He is a free, intelligent 
self-determining agent, discharging a lofty function in which mind 
and will are employed, and which must produce certain effects or 
results in his soul, that it is not within his power to alienate or share 
with others, any more than a teacher can help benefiting per- 
sonally by the lesson he gives. There is finally what is called the 
principal, or more special, fruit, which the priest may determine, 
and so accord to others. It goes to those for whom the priest is to 
say Mass. In early days it was usual for the people to bring offer- 
ings of bread and wine and other gifts for the altar, the maintenance 
of the clergy and the poor. They who did so were rightly supposed 
to have a special claim on the fruits of the Mass. Offerings in kind, 
like tithes, have died out in most places; but, instead, stipends are 
given to the priests who say Mass, not as the price of the Mass, 
which would be the sin of simony, but as a contribution toward 
the support of the clergy, since it is but fair that “they who preach 
the Gospel and serve the altar should live by it.” 

Priests are debarred by their holy calling from seeking lucrative 
worldly posts; and it is just that the time, prayer and anxiety de- 
voted to the due celebration of the holy mysteries should place 
them beyond undue concern as regards their temporal needs. Long 
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years of training, certain gifts and qualities, both of heart and mind, 
and searching inquiry as to character, go to fitting a Levite to 
stand at the altar, and thus instrumentally secure for us the fruits 
of the Mass. 

The fruits of the Mass are the fruits of redemption brought to 
our very doors. The very branches of the tree of the Cross bend 
down, so to say, in the Mass that we may pluck and eat. What 
Christ earned on Calvary is stored up and served out in the Mass. 

Were there in the world to-day, as in Eden of old, a tree of life 
laden with fruit for all, that should banish disease and death, what 
throngs would fill the highways leading to it. The mere remote 
hope of gaining temporary relief brings people in crowds to shrines 
and health resorts. And yet, in each parish, within sight and 
hearing of our homes, perhaps, the new Tree of life bends its 
branches to the ground. Where holy Mass is said, there is the tree 
of the Cross planted, and its fruit dispensed to those who would 
gather and eat. There is the Food given out that builds up not the 
perishable life of the body, but the undying life of the soul. Let 
no trifling excuse then keep you from holy Mass. No health resort 
of renown, no healing spring, no invigorating atmosphere, no 
shrine even of our Lady and the saints, can rival the Mass which 
brings to our altar Christ, the great physician of the soul. 





FourtH SUNDAY IN LENT 
I. Mass as A Liturcy. II. VESTMENTS 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—The hungry crowds faint for food; and at our 
Lord’s magical words the few loaves and fishes multiply till all are 
filled, and the very fragments far exceed what He first blessed. 
Though less striking, a similar marvel takes place in a bountiful 
harvest. But a greater wonder than either occurs every day in the 
multiplication of our Lord’s own Body at Consecration in holy 
Mass. Words, gifted with divine power, are uttered over the few 
particles of bread laid on the altar, and, lo! the vast multitudes who 
throng our churches for holy Communion are fed to repletion with 
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the Bread of Life. And yet “All do eat the same spiritual food, 
and all do drink the same spiritual drink, the one Body and Blood 
of the Lord.” But the divine Manna is not thereby exhausted. The 
“basket” of the ciborium is still left over, replenished in the taber- 
nacle. 

Just as seeking and preparing its daily bread is the world’s main 
occupation, so it is that of the Church. All the members of each 
family meet in peace and union at the common table. Their whole 
life circles round their meals; for food is the body’s first need. In 
like manner the life of the Church is the preparing and making 
provision for the soul’s great spiritual banquet in holy Mass. This 
is the main central act, function and care of the Church, to see that 
the souls of men get their daily Bread at daily Mass, if possible. 
Like the children of this world who wash and dress for table, the 
children of the Church cleanse their souls and put on the garb of 
grace before sitting down at the table of the Lord. Daily Mass is 
the great sacrificial meal of the family of God, “the great supper” 
of the Gospel, to which all are invited. 

I. We have dwelt upon the Sacrifice of the new law in its doc- 
trinal aspect. It now remains for us to treat of it as a liturgy; 
i. e., of the manner of carrying out the great eucharistic rite in 
certain fixed words and actions. The word liturgy, originally 
meaning public work or service, is narrowed down now-a-days to 
the method of conducting holy Mass—the main public work or 
service of the Church. Around the core or kernel of the Mass, 
dating from the Last Supper, and consisting of the essential, fixed 
and unchangeable parts, viz., Consecration and Communion with 
a hymn or act of thanksgiving, like our preface and a central 
prayer similar to the canon, have grown up and clustered many 
beautiful prayers and ceremonies, forming the various rites and 
liturgies, under which it is lawful to celebrate. Even in apostolic 
times the celebration of the holy Mysteries had grown into a very 
elaborate rite. For the Church, though bound to cling fast to the 
ordinance of Christ in the institution of the Mass, holds herself free 
to modify, or even add to, the accompanying ritual. There has 
been no change, however, in her ceremonial of the Mass for cen- 
turies. 

As the Mass is her most sacred trust, the Church has ever used 
the most scrupulous care in maintaining this holy rite in all its 
integrity, and surrounding its observance with all possible rever- 
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ence, pomp and splendor. This is best seen in High Mass, of 
which ordinary Low Mass is but a shortening and of much later 
growth. 

Religion, be it remembered, is not a frigid enforcement of abstract 
truth and concrete duty. The God whom we worship thereby is 
not merely divine truth and divine law, He is, also, divine beauty. 
Art, the expression of the beautiful in poetry, music and architec- 
ture, to say nothing of dress and ceremonial, is made to minister 
to religion in her supreme, central and most sacred act, holy Mass. 
Mass, after all, is the coming of the King to His royal banquet. Can 
anything be too grand, or beautiful, or elaborate on such an occa- 
sion? Better, in our humble way, be wasteful Magdalen, who loved 
Him, than critical and penurious Judas, who betrayed Him. 

Here in the West we mostly use the Roman rite, one of the 
oldest, most beautiful and most devotional of all liturgies; and the 
one most likely to outlive and supersede all others. The broad 
outlines of the Low Mass, as said in this rite, will furnish us with 
matter for a few addresses during our prayer of the “Holy Hour.” 
To understand the Mass well, is to love and be devout to our Lord 
in the holy Eucharist. Each word, ceremony and action of the 
Mass has a meaning, a history and an application. Many of them 
date from the cenacle and the catacombs, and all contribute to make 
us realize the grandeur, holiness and importance of holy Mass, tend- 
ing thereby to impress upon us the duty of assisting at this vener- 
able rite with due attention and devotion. 

II. A word or two, ere we part, on the sacred vestments or dis- 
tinctive robes worn by the priest during the holy Sacrifice. Before 
putting them on the priest, having previously said Matins and Lauds 
as a remote, and certain fixed psalms and prayers as an immediate 
preparation, washes his hands, uttering at the same time a prayer 
for purity of heart, a needful quality in one who is getting ready 
to personate Christ in offering sacrifice. The hands are a symbol 
of work, and both the priest and ourselves, co-offerers in the Mass, 
are reminded of the duty of cleansing our good works and especially 
the eminently perfect work of Sacrifice from all taint of sinful, 
selfish or unworthy motives. 

Though in early ages the vestments worn at Mass did not differ 
from the dress used in society at large, they came by degrees to 
assume a sacred and symbolic character. It was always under- 
stood they should be clean and speckless and above the common, like 
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our Sunday clothes to-day. Hence, St. Jerome, speaking to or of 
his fellow clerics in the fifth century, says, “We should not enter 
the Holy of Holies in every-day garments soiled by the common use 
of life, but with clean consciences and in clean attire handle the mys- 
teries of the Lord.” 

As the Church emerged into the light from the mines and cata- 
combs, and worldly fashions got changed, the vestments, still keep- 
ing the old forms, grew rich, distinctive and restricted by degrees 
to use only in sacred functions. 

At present the rules regulating the form, color, material and 
blessing of vestments are very strict and rigidly enforced. This 
gives them a sacred character and enhances the Mass. They are 
made of silk and linen, two of the finest fabrics furnished by nature, 
one from the animal, the other from the vegetable, kingdom. As 
far as may be, the Church, in her choice of sacred robes, is not 
behind Aaron and his sons who, in their sacrificial functions, wore 
“gold, and violet, and purple, and scarlet twice dyed and linen” 
(Exod. xxviii, 5). 

Formerly, vestments were all of one color, pure white. Now, 
in the Roman liturgy, five different colors are used: white, red, 
green, purple and black. These colors speak a language of their 
own and indicate the character of the feast or mystery honored each 
day. Thus, red is the symbol of fire and blood, and is worn on 
Pentecost, feasts of the Passion, and of the apostles and martyrs 
who witnessed to Christ, even to the shedding of blood. Purple, a 
mourning color, speaks of penance, and is used in the penitential 
seasons of Lent and Advent, and on Ember and supplication days, 
reminding us of our duty “to take up our cross” and to “do pen- 
ance,” lest we “all likewise perish.” Green, the color of nature, is 
worn on all Sundays and on days when no special feast or mystery 
is kept. It symbolizes the leaf of a good plain life, with its promise 
of future flower and fruit. Black is worn on Good Fridays and in 
Masses for the dead, when the Church mourns for the death of her 
Lord and of her own children. White, symbol of purity and joy, 
characterizes feasts and mysteries of joy and gladness, and is, 
therefore, worn on days set aside to honor our Lady, confessors and 
virgins, as well as the joyful events or mysteries of our Lord’s life. 

Time does not permit us to dwell on the many lessons suggested 
by the symbolism of vestments and their color. Let the robes of the 
priest at Mass, however, remind us of the many virtues that should 
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deck the soul as a raiment. We, too, when we draw near the altar 
in holy Communion, must wear the wedding robe of divine grace, 
given us in Baptism and washed clean again in Penance, if ever 
soiled by sin. The changing colors used at Mass tell us that we 
must always offer sacrifice to God under all changing moods, both 
of mind and nature, from somber black to dazzling white. What- 
ever circumstances color life in its varying hues, whether joy or 
sorrow, sickness or health, wealth or poverty, let us at all times, 
like holy Church in the Mass, “praise the Lord and sacrifice to His 
name.” 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
V. FREQUENT Hoty COMMUNION 


My dear boys: A number of you will, no doubt, be surprised 
when I tell you that monthly holy Communion is not the very tip 
and height of perfection. Some boys may think that, since they re- 
ceive holy Communion every month, they are as perfect as perfect 
can be. Nothing may be more misleading. 

You see every Sunday an organized body of men, young men, 
women or young ladies, approaching the altar railing. Their flags 
and their badges tell you what they stand for. The reason of this 
general monthly Communion is to be found in the edification and 
good example, the force of which is based upon the number of 
people in one society. Now, if you boys were not organized as a 
sodality, and you were left at liberty to receive holy Communion 
whenever you liked, how many or how few would be found at the 
altar railing every month? Some might have received holy Com- 
munion to-day, others next month, others next year. People would 
ask, and rightly, too, “Where are the boys of the parish?” But, 
since you receive holy Communion in a body once a month, and 
since there are a hundred and fifty of you, the parish wakes up and 
looks at that number of well-meaning boys and draws from that 
sight many a wholesome lesson. Every fourth Sunday you help to 
give good example. Many a boy would be lost but for the force 
of the example he gets from this very Sunday. Many a young man 
who has dropped out of the ranks will, by the force of this good 
example, be led back to where he belongs. And so, without being 
aware of it, you exert an influence for the welfare of others. You 
may, perhaps, attach very little importance to the value of your 
monthly holy Communion as a source of edification for others, still 
it is very, very important. God will in His own good time and way 
grant you a reward for this good example, far surpassing your ex- 
pectations. 

Important as monthly Communion is from the standpoint of your 
sodality, it does by no means imply that you should never receive 
holy Communion outside of that Sunday. It may, at times, be 
necessary or advisable to go to Confession and holy Communion out- 
side of your monthly Confession and Communion. 

You would never think of working hard for a week, or two, or 
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three without wanting your pay. It is no more than right that you 
should have your wages after you have done the work. And yet 
we find any number of boys working for nothing. They may say 
some prayers, may keep the Fridays and go to church on Sundays, 
may do works of charity, and yet do them for nothing, because they 
live in mortal sin. They may have had the misfortune of committing 
one the week after their monthly Confession. Hardly realizing their 
serious condition, they will say: “Oh, never mind; in three weeks 
I will again go to Confession. That long I can certainly wait!” 
In the meantime they work all in vain. Whatever good they may do 
will not be of any merit for heaven. 

We live for nothing, work for nothing, pray for nothing, suffer 
for nothing when we live in mortal sin. The sooner we return to the 
Father, the better it will be for us. If your father’s house were 
burning, would you say: “Let us wait a while till the fire is half 
over?” No. You would try to put out the flames as quickly as 
possible and save all you could. To give the flames more headway 
might mean the loss of the entire house. If you were sick and the 
doctor told you to take your medicine every two hours, would you 
take it every two weeks, or two months? You would not. You 
know your health is at stake. That medicine is to check your sick- 
ness. Unless it is taken as often as the doctor orders you to take 
it, your sickness would get the better of you easily, and, after 
it has gained headway, the strongest medicine might be unable to 
check it. It would then be only a question of days for the end to 
come. Your soul is exposed to as many and more dangers than 
your body. The soul has its ailments, its suffering and sickness as 
well as the body. Hence we must take the same precaution for 
the ailments of the soul that we have for those of the body. Nay, 
more; for, as the soul is of more importance than our body, it stands 
to reason that we must exercise more care in behalf of our soul 
than of any bodily infirmity. 

Prevention, they say, is half the cure. It is far more easy to 
prevent sickness than to cure it after the symptoms have become 
alarming. The same rule holds good regarding the infirmities of 
the soul. And this very principle of prevention is the fundamental 
reason for frequent holy Communion. 

What care will be taken to prevent sickness? We will avoid 
places where any so-called catching sickness prevails. We make use 
of vaccination and disinfectants to remove all danger of contracting 
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a like sickness. We are told to beware of ice water when we are 
overheated. 

We can, in like manner, prevent many infirmities and ailments 
of the soul that in course of time might be difficult to check. And 
the means of prevention of these sicknesses of the soul is frequent 
holy Communion. 

All of us are tempted in the most vulnerable spot. The devil, like 
a prudent general, will never attack us where we are best prepared 
or fortified to the best advantage, but where an attack is most likely 
to prove disastrous to us, there the battle will be raging without 
mercy or quarter. As there are no two leaves alike on a tree, so 
each one of us has his own disposition, strong points and weak 
points, each one has a peculiar inclination and failing. The devil 
has made a study of each one of us. Hence all his attacks will be 
directed against the point that is least able to resist. To strengthen 
those weak spots against the attacks of the devil we have one 
remedy: frequent holy Communion. Your most violent tempta- 
tions may be against holy purity, the virtue of faith, or may be of 
pride, of revenge. The very fact that you have yielded to a certain 
temptation for a number of times is proof that the devil not only 
knows your weak spot, but that he makes very good use of his knowI- 
edge by causing you to fall time and again. Unless we are willing 
to let the devil win one point after the other, we must try to stop 
him; must make the very points he attacks so strong that he will 
never defeat us again. Of our own power we are unable to resist 
him. We must have recourse to Jesus in frequent holy Communion. 
There can be no doubt about the outcome of the conflict when we 
have Jesus fighting with us. And so holy Communion is like a 
medicine that must be taken frequently and regularly. 

But why should we wait at all until the devil has shown us to 
our regret at which point we are weakest? Would it not be 
more prudent to make use of prevention than of cure? Prevention 
is much more easy and certain. Hence it follows that we should 
receive holy Communion frequently to prevent us from showing 
the devil our weak side. Frequent holy Communion will lessen 
the inclination towards evil and make us stronger at the very point 
the devil selects for his attack. 

From this, then, you will understand how necessary frequent holy 
Communion is to wage the warfare against the devil successfully. 
He dreads nothing more than frequent holy Communion, because 
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he realizes that with it his power for evil is broken. For that very 
reason he wages a relentless warfare against it. The most treacher- 
ous objection the devil has against frequent holy Communion is to 
make us content with what little good we may do. He calls our 
attention to others who, he says, are not half as good as we are; 
that we are good enough to satisfy ourselves, and that “we should 
let well enough alone.” Such are the suggestions of the devil. 

On the other hand, Christ says this: “Be you perfect because your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” And, again, He says two words full 
of meaning: “Follow Me!” Jesus, the most holy, the most innocent, 
the spotless Lamb of God, asks us to follow Him! He holds up to us 
His sinless life and asks us to imitate it. Does that mean that we 
are good enough at the present time? That we have no more faults 
to overcome? That we need practise no more virtues? Even 
though we be just, the Holy Ghost admonishes us to become still 
more just. If we have reached holiness, there are degrees in that 
as there are degrees in heat and cold. We may and we should be 
still more holy. 

Who, then, do you think should be believed? Should we believe 
God, who, in His boundless wisdom, wants us to become more per- 
fect from day to day, or the devil, who would make us think we are 
as good and even better than we might be? 

There is, indeed, a reason for frequent holy Communion. With- 
out it there can be no true holiness. Our dear Saviour, wishing us 
to be just and holy, wishes us to receive holy Communion frequently. 
His Church, in carrying out this sublime mission, employs, I might 
say, numberless means to gain this purpose. There is hardly a 
month passing by but one of its thirty days is some feast day. Each 
age, sex and station of life has at its disposal a number of devo- 
tions best suited to their various demands. There are the six Sun- 
days in honor of St. Aloysius, the devotions to St. Stanislaus Kostka, 
the nine Fridays, and many similar feast days. You may make 
novenas for some certain grace, then there are retreats, missions, 
Forty Hours, and many other devotions. All these devotions and 
pious exercises have some object. Each and every one of them 
points to the very center and core of our holy faith, Jesus in the 
tabernacle. 

Remove the altars, and we are without priesthood and sacrifice. 
Without them we would be as helpless as are Jews and Protestants, 
whose churches, so-called, have two features: a grand organ and the 
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facility of turning the church into a concert hall or a moving-picture 
show. It is by virtue of Christ Jesus upon our altars that the Church 
is what it is—the Ark of the New Covenant, leading God’s chosen 
people to victory over death and sin. Hence the many feasts, de- 
votions and holy practises of the Church are as many invitations to 
receive holy Communion more frequently. 

Our divine Saviour has prepared a banquet for our souls. The 
honor of attending it is so great, our unworthiness so abject, that, 
unless the invitations were tendered in the spirit of the undying love 
of God, we should hardly dare to approach this feast of the soul. 
The love of Jesus, however, makes us bold; we accept His invita- 
tion whilst He in His unbounded love makes up for our many short- 
comings by healing and strengthening our souls. 

It may practically be out of the question for most of you to 
receive holy Communion every day. But I do not know of any of 
you who could not be at the altar-railing every Sunday morning, 
provided you were willing to make a little sacrifice. 

I had the happiness of knowing a doctor who made it his rule to 
receive holy Communion as often as he had to perform an operation. 
Since he was very, very successful, he had to perform from three to 
five each week. This saintly doctor is now dead. For some months 
before his death he knew there was no hope of his ever being well 
again. Irom that time on he was preparing himself for death by 
receiving holy Communion every morning. His death was as saintly 
and edifying as was his life. 

We have thermometers to know the degrees of heat and cold. If 
we wish to know whether our faith is dead in us or living, whether 
it ails from worldliness or enjoys the health of grace and love of 
God, we have only to ask the number of times we receive holy 
Communion. Its frequency will be a sign of fervor and zeal. 
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OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


V. WE MUST SHOW MEEKNESS IN CONTRADICTIONS 


Contradictions are salutary for the soul if accepted for the love of 
God with patient resignation. We should be prepared for them at 
all times, for life is filled with them; they become easy to bear, if we 
accept them for the love of our Lord, and for the welfare of our 
soul. 

Do not dwell in bitterness upon the circumstances which wound 
our feelings. Do not examine whether the contradiction was 
deserved or the person through whom we experienced it was at 
fault ; let us see in the occurrence only God, who permits it in order 
to detach us from the world and to increase our virtue. 

Far be it from us to complain about the wholesome disciplining 
which God decrees for our sanctification; let us praise Him rather 
for the opportunity He gives us of conquering our weakness. 

To desire suffering and affliction for the love of God is a very 
great perfection, though it is not demanded of us. 

It is wholesome for us to be ignored, when we would desire and 
hope for recognition. It may be felt as a bitter disappointment, but 
if borne in a truly Christian spirit, will be a welcome occasion to 
humble our pride. Let us hold fast to the truth that our many short- 
comings deserve contempt and humiliation. There are few amongst 
us who would not have deserved God’s severest punishment if at a 
certain moment we had been called before His judgment-seat ; let us 
therefore accept all things in the spirit of humility and of penance. 

Let us remember the answer which St. Francis de Sales gave to 
his brother, the bishop, who asked him how he could patiently bear 
the ignominious insults that a certain man hurled at him, without 
being angered. “Oh,” said St. Francis, laying his hand upon his 
breast, “you should hear what is said about me here in my con- 
science.” 

Let not your face show impatience or anger. Make the sacrifice 
of interior humilation so perfectly that pride, which is the root of 
all sensitiveness, shall be absolutely overcome. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of the Holy See. 
- To Our Venerable Brother, Paul, Archbishop of Montreal. 

Venerable Brother. Health and Apostolic Benediction.— 
The Congress recently held in Montreal by the Catholics 
of Canada for the promoting of the worship of the most 
blessed Sacrament has been, through your efforts and those 
of your flock, so crowned with success that in our feelings 
of joy we must express to you, venerable brother, and to 
your faithful, our heartfelt congratulations. 

Wonderful, indeed, was that spectacle of a people’s faith 
and piety that you gave to the eyes of the world during 
those days. And with such Christian spirit, such harmony 
and concerted energy was it carried out that public wor- 
ship found a splendid setting even in the city, which its 
own teeming population and a vast concourse of visitors 
and the stress of business seemed to overtax. 

Never surely shall those happenings be forgotten of 
which world-wide reports brought us tidings during that 
time. We mean the immense gathering of pilgrims, the 
countless multitude of the faithful whose prayerful ranks 
defiled in perfect array; the churches and most spacious 
halls of the city resounding with the praise of the Lord; 
the cardinals, the truly great assembly of bishops, the end- 
less lines of priests; the men and women by hundreds of 
thousands come together from almost every quarter of 
the earth, who, with singular pomp and solemnity and, amid 
peans and acclamations, formed a glorious escort for the 
Body of Christ in His passage through the streets and 
public places, overflowing with the dense throngs in rever- 
ential awe. 

Gladdening, indeed, this is and deeply consoling ; but more 
gladdening still when these remarkable demonstrations of 
external worship are done in showing of the spirit and 
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power, so that a steadfast increase of sincerely Christian 
life and the fruits of external salvation be their certain ac- 
companiment. This is necessarily the praise that all Catho- 
lic congresses should deserve; we add their first and 
greatest must be that confession of the mouth beget works 
of salvation. 

Now, such assuredly are, as we have learned, the gratify- 
ing features of the Congress held in Montreal. Past num- 
bering were they who fed upon the Bread of angels and 
were intimately united to Christ to live during those days 
the eucharistic life and become partakers in and shares of 
the divine nature. 

And it is also to be ascribed to your solicitude that your 
concern was not confined to the present only, but that in 
your zeal you looked forward to the sustaining of the piety 
of the faithful in the future. To further this end it was 
wisely decided to convoke the more eminent of the clergy 
and the laity in numerous meetings under the presidency 
and direction of bishops, to devise means and determine 
enduring measures for the fostering of devotion to the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist that would produce not passing, 
but lasting results. So excellent and important a matter is 
most certainly worthy of the very particular attention of 
bishops in every Catholic convention. 

All this, already reported to us from far-off America, and 
which by letters first and then later in personal audience 
we learn in detail from our venerable brother Vannutelli, 
Bishop of Palestrina, who presided over the Montreal Con- 
gress in our name, and by our authority, is related again 
in recent welcome letters from yourself, and renews the 
joy of our heart. 

We cherish the firm hope that those solemn festivities 
will contribute largely to the advancement of the Church 
in Canada. This is our most ardent wish, and we confide 
it to the goodness of God and entrust it to your solicitude. 

Lastly, to you, venerable brother, to the clergy and the 
faithful of your diocese, as well as to all who were present 
at the Montreal Congress, in pledge of the divine favor 
and in the testimony of our affection, we grant from our 
heart the apostolic benediction. 
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Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, November, 1910, in the 
eighth year of our Pontificate. 
Pius X., Pope. 


THE VATICAN, October 22, 1910. 


Your Grace: The Holy Father was particularly pleased 
with the beautiful letter of loyalty and of protest recently 
sent by your Grace to his Holiness in the name of the 
American episcopate. Thereby the large and representa- 
tive body of the American bishops and people, separated 
by distance, but ever united in warm and filial affection 
to the common [‘ather of the faithful, re-echoes the cry 
of sorrow and of just indignation that arose forth from 
the hearts of the Catholics of Italy and of Europe, most 
deeply offended in their tenderest feelings by the vulgar 
insults offered to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Amid his in- 
creasing trials the august pontiff is greatly comforted by 
this letter. His Holiness desires me to make known to 
your Grace and the entire American hierarchy his pater- 
nal gratitude, and, at the same time, sends to each of 
them and to all their dioceses his apostolic benediction. 

With sentiments of profound esteem, I remain, 

Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) R. Carp. Merry DEL VAL. 


S. Congregation of the Holy Office—On the Substitution of Medals 
for Scapulars—Decree. 


Since it is certain that the holy scapulars are greatly 
efficacious in fostering devotion among the faithful and 
stimulating them to good resolutions our most holy Lord 
Pius X., by divine Providence Pope, although earnestly 
desiring that the faithful may continue to wear them in 
the same form as hitherto, still in order that the pious 
custom of being enrolled in them may constantly increase, 
seconding the many petitions sent to him on the subject, 
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and after taking the opinions of the Most Eminent Fathers 
Cardinals Inquisitors General, was graciously pleased in 
an audience granted to the Assessor of this Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office on December 16 
of the current year, to decree as follows: 

For the future all the faithful already inscribed or who 
shall be inscribed in one or more of the real scapulars ap- 
proved by the Holy See (excepting those which are proper 
to the Third Orders) by what is known as regular en- 
rollment, may instead of these cloth scapulars, one or 
several, wear on their persons, either round the neck or 
otherwise, provided it be in a becoming manner, a single 
medal of metal, through which, by the observance of the 
laws laid down for each scapular, they shall be enabled 
to share in and gain all the spiritual favors (not except- 
ing what is known as the Sabbatine privilege of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel) and all the indulgences attached to 
each ; 

The right side of this medal must contain the image of 
our Most Holy Redeemer Christ, showing His Sacred 
Heart, and the obverse that of the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary; 

It must be blessed with a separate blessing for each 
of the scapulars in which the person has been regularly 
enrolled and for which the wearer wishes it to suffice ; 

Finally, these separate blessings may be given by a single 
sign of the Cross either in the act of enrollment imme- 
diately after the scapular has been regularly imposed, or 
later at the convenience of those enrolled (whether the 
order of enrollments be observed or not and no matter 
how long after they have taken place) by any priest, even 
other than the one who made the enrollment, who possesses 
the faculty ordinary or delegated of blessing the different 
scapulars—the limits, clauses and conditions, however, of 
the original faculty still holding their force. All things to 
the contrary, even those calling for most special mention, 
notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at the seat of the Holy Office, Decem- 
ber 16, 1910. 

Atoysius GIAMBENE, Substitute for Indulgences. 
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(The next number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis will 
contain some declarations concerning the medals already 
blessed and the faculties granted for blessing them.) 


Decree of the S. Congregation of the Council—on the Choir Service 
of the Canons of Rome. 


The Roman Pontiffs in their zeal for the glory of God’s 
house have shown constant solicitude that the discipline of 
choir service should correspond to the dignity of the Alma 
Urbs and to the splendor and magnificence of its churches. 
For the sight of men offering the host of praise to God 
frequently, and treating the sacred mysteries with becom- 
ing splendor and majesty contributes powerfully to raise 
the minds of the people to divine things and to stimulate 
charity. But though such has been and continues to be 
the solicitude of the Church, still in these latter times, and 
especially by reason of them, it has come about that the 
discipline of the sacred choir has grown more and more 
feeble. Hence serious complaints are being brought daily 
before this S. Congregation that in the Collegiate churches 
of the city, and even in the Patriarchal Basilicas, very few 
of the canons and other prebendaries are present for the 
divine office and the other sacred functions. And as this 
is opposed to the decorum of divine worship and may prove 
a source of offense, especially to the strangers, our most 
holy Lord Pope Pius X, the custodian and defender of 
sacred dignity in the City, following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, and having in mind the decree of this S. 
Congregation published on September 17, 1902, and ap- 
proved by Leo XIII., of holy memory, has laid down and 
decreed as follows: 

1. All customs whatsoever to the contrary removed and 
interdicted from the first day of January, 1911, all the fruits 
belonging to the chapters are to be divided integrally into 
daily distributions by days and hours. 

2. A person absent without legitimate cause shall lose all 
the fruits, and if it happen that he receive any of them, he 
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shall return them, as well as undergoing any other greater 
penalties contained in special constitutions. 

3. A person absent through sickness, recognized in the 
proper manner and form, is to be held as present in choir 
and is to have the right to receive the full amount of the 
daily distributions . 

4. While indults of special favor hitherto granted by 
this S. Congregation retain their force, the other per- 
sonal privileges, granted on behalf of institute or pious 
works, or by reason of offices, especially in the S. Congre- 
gations, however or under whatever title granted, all priv- 
ileges whatsoever notwithstanding, shall cease and for the 
the future shall have no force or be of avail for anybody. 

5. Those absent by indult shall receive two-thirds of the 
prebend; but they shall lose the remaining third and shall 
not arrogate any right to it by reason of a favor already 
granted. 

6. The faculty of conceding exemptions from the choir 
for a legitimate cause His Holiness wishes to be absolutely 
reserved to this S. Congregation exclusively, but before 
granting it the Congregation shall always take the votes of 
the Chapter by secret ballot. 

7. Those who enjoy the privilege of exemption for days 
and hours and who at the times when they are free from 
the office on behalf of which they are exempt fail to attend 
in choir, are by command of His Holiness to be gravely 
admonished, and they are to remember that not only do 
they violate the sanctity of religion, but they infringe the 
laws of justice and are therefore bound to restitution. 

8. In order that priests belonging to the chapters may be 
of assistance to the parish priests and religious institutes, 
and harmonize, as far as may be lawful, the obligation of 
attending choir with other duties and offices of charity, His 
Holiness gives power to the most eminent cardinals arch- 
priests of the patriarchal Basilicas, and to those who preside 
over the collegiate churches, after taking the opinion each 
of his own chapter, to make suitable changes in the time- 
table fixed for the sacred offices, and of anticipating the 
recitation of matins and lauds on the vigils of feasts of 


obligation. 
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Finally, in all things concerning which the present decree 
does not make provision, His Holiness wills and orders 
that the prescriptions of the S. Council of Trent and the 
decrees and responses of this S. Congregation bear; 
on the discipline of the clergy be scrupulously and rt 
ligiously observed by all. 

All this he orders to be published by the present decree 
of this S. Congregation and to be inviolably observed, 
all things to the contrary, even those worthy of special 
mention, notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome from the S. Congregation of the Council, 
November 30, 1910. 


C. Card. GENNaRI, Prefect, 
B. PompPiLi, Secretary. 
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SCANDAL BY IMMODESTY IN DRESS 


Claudia, a woman of considerable physical charm, admits in her 
confession that she is not over-modest in her dress. She is not, of 
course, positively indecent, or grossly immodest, but at the same 
time she admits that she would hardly pose for a model of Christian 
modesty in the matter of dress. She maintains that her intentions 
are pure, even though vain, and that if others think evil on her 
account, they do so because they are evil-minded, and that it is no 
concern of hers. She does not propose to dress like a nun, just 
because some people happen to be disposed to think evil. The evil 
that they think must be ascribed to their own impure minds, and not 
to her way of dressing. Though all the while she admits that her 
manner of dress is not as modest as it might be, nor in keeping with 
the general tone of dress adopted by the women of her own condition 
in life. The confessor knows that she has been the occasion of 
grave sins of thought and desire to certain young men of the parish. 
But he fears to insist too much, lest Claudia give up going to the 
Sacraments altogether. In this difficulty he desires to know: 

First: How far is Claudia to be held responsible for the scandal 
that her way of dressing seems to occasion? 
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Second: What advice ought the confessor give Claudia? 

Answer.—In its original sense the word scandal means a trap, or 
, snare, laid for an enemy. In the Greek version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the word is used in a metaphorical sense, to signify a 
stumbling-block, an offense, scandal, etc., because one who is the 
occasion of the sins of others, is like a man who puts a stumbling- 
tock in their way and becomes “a stone of stumbling, or a rock of 
offense” (Is. viii, 14). In this latter sense the word scandal is used 
by the theologians and canonists. The definition of scandal, gen- 
erally accepted in theology, is the one given by St. Thomas, II. ii, 
q. 43, Art. 1: “Opus minus rectum, praebens proximo occasionem 
spiritualis ruinae.”” Any conversation or any conduct which is, or at 
least appears to those present to be sinful, and which is calculated, 
therefore, to lead others into sin, is scandalous. 

The speech, or the actions, or conduct which give scandal, must 
either be sinful in fact, or else have the appearance of being sinful. 
If there be no sin in our speech or our conduct, and no appearance 
of sin, then such speech or conduct can not possibly be the occasion 
of another’s sin. If our speech and our conduct are lawful and 
innocent, and have no appearance of evil, and still another takes 
occasion from them to commit sin, his sin can in no wise be im- 
puted to us, but wholly to his own evil disposition, moral weakness 
and malice. To be guilty of scandal, one’s speech or conduct must 
be in reality sinful, or at least have the appearance, as far as others 
are concerned, of being sinful. Thus, if I eat meat on Friday with- 
out a sufficient reason, I commit sin; and if another is led by my 
example to do likewise, my action becomes the occasion of my 
neighbor’s sin, and therefore scandalous. But if I have a sufficient 
teason, or even a dispensation, to eat meat on Friday, but my neighbor 
is not aware of it, and takes occasion by my example to transgress 
the law of abstinence himself; although my eating meat on Friday 
is not a sin, since I have a sufficient reason or enjoy a dispensation 
to do so, nevertheless my conduct may seem to my neighbor to be 
sinful, since he is ignorant of my reasons justifying my action, and 
I become guilty of scandal, since by my conduct, which appears to 
my neighbor to be more or less sinful and reprehensible, I lead my 
neighbor into sin. 

There is a popular use of the word scandal, which must not be 
confounded with its technical meaning. In ordinary parlance, the 
verb, to scandalize, is often used in the sense to shock, or astonish, 
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or to cause wonder or amazement. Thus we say that such conduct 
is scandalous, meaning thereby that it is shocking or that it oy. 
rages our moral sense. But, strictly speaking, no conversation an 
no conduct is scandalous, even though it be very shocking, unless i 
be calculated to lead those who hear it or see it into sin. The action 
that scandalizes need not necessarily be sinful; it may be indifferent, 
or it may even be good; but if good or indifferent, it must, at least, 
owing to the circumstances, be connected with the spiritual damage 
done to our neighbor, and therefore such action, on account of this 
relationship, is called by St. Thomas and the theologians minus recta 
Indeed, as a rule, no shock accompanies scandal. The person scap. 
dalized, instead of being shocked or astonished by, or amazed gf, 
the conduct that scandalizes him, is pleased by it, as justifying his 
own sin. It palliates his own transgression, in his own view of it 
and lessens his guilt, if it does not wholly excuse it. 

The speech or the conduct that gives scandal is not the cause of 
another’s sin, but only the occasion of it, the accidental or incidental 
cause that provokes it, but not its efficient cause or its sufficient 
reason. The real cause of the sin that follows on scandal is the free 
will of the person taking scandal. Such a person, seeing the evil 
or seemingly evil, conduct of another, is provoked or incited by it 
to make up his mind to commit sin. The sin that follows must be 
ascribed entirely to his own free will as to its efficient cause. The 
speech or conduct that incited him to sin was not the cause, but only 
the provocation, or incitement, or occasion, of the sin. 

One may give scandal without another person taking scandal. It 
is not of the essence of scandal that it should actually lead another 
into sin. All that is required in order that any speech or conduct be 
scandalous, is that, of their nature, they should be calculated to incite 
another to sin. If, under ordinary circumstances, the person guilty of 
evil speech or evil conduct must naturally apprehend that another 
person will be incited or provoked by them to commit sin, then such 
speech or conduct is scandalous, even though the person hearing ot 
seeing the same is not, as a matter of fact, incited by them to commit 
sin. On the contrary, if I know that those who are listening to my 
conversation or who see my evil actions, will not be incited by them 
to commit sin, because they are too firmly founded in Christian 
virtue to be influenced by my bad example, then I do not give 
scandal. 

If, while I perform an action that is sinful, or at least seems to others 
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to be sinful, I intend to incite or provoke another to commit sin, I am 
guilty of direct scandal. Generally speaking, the one who gives 
direct scandal does so for his own advantage or pleasure. He de- 
rives or hopes to derive some benefit from the sin into which he 
leads his neighbor. Therefore he directly intends the sin of his 
neighbor, hoping to derive from it some advantage. He sins him- 
self, in order to incite his neighbor to sin, hoping to profit by his 
neighbor’s sin. If, on the contrary, I do not intend or desire to 
incite my neighbor to sin, but at the same time I foresee that, if I 
commit such or such a sin in the presence of my neighbor, my 
neighbor will be incited by my conduct to commit sin himself, and 
nevertheless I commit the sin, then in that case I give indirect scandal. 
One who gives indirect scandal does not wish, or desire, or intend 
to lead his neighbor into sin, but nevertheless he foresees and ap- 
prehends that his neighbor will be provoked to commit some par- 
ticular sin, if he himself speaks or acts sinfully in the presence of 
his neighbor, and yet he proceeds to speak or act in a sinful manner, 
or in what at least appears to his neighbor to be a sinful manner. 

One may commit a mortal sin or only a venial sin in giving scan- 
dal. It all depends on the gravity of the sin that one foresees one’s 
neighbor will commit. The action that I perform may be only 
venially sinful, and yet I may by it commit a mortal sin of scandal, 
because I either intend to incite my neighbor to commit a mortal 
sin, or at least I foresee that he will be incited by my conduct to 
commit a mortal sin. On the other hand, I may sin mortally myself 
and still only give venial or slight scandal, where I foresee that my 
action, although mortally sinful, will lead another only into venial 
sin. Consequently the gravity of the scandal one gives does not 
depend on the gravity of the sin one commits, but on the gravity 
of the sin that one foresees one’s neighbor will be incited to commit. 
Thus a priest may give grave scandal by some act that is only 
venially sinful, whereas a layman, by the same act, would only give 
slight scandal or no scandal at all. 

Whoever gives direct scandal, that is, whoever intends, by his 
own action, to lead or incite another to sin, is guilty of sin not only 
against the love we owe our neighbor, but also against the par- 
ticular virtue or commandment against which he incites his neighbor 
tosin. Thus if I, by my sinful conduct, hope to provoke my neigh- 
bor to steal, I am guilty of a sin not only against charity, but also 
against justice. In case I do not intend the sin of my neighbor, but 
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only foresee it and permit it, I am guilty of indirect scandal, which 
is a sin only against charity. For every virtue lays an obligation op 
us, not only that we ourselves do not violate it, but also that we do 
not desire that it shall be violated by others. 

Bearing these few preliminary remarks in mind, it will easy to 
form a just judgment of Claudia’s conduct. 

1. In the first place Claudia is guilty of indirect scandal. It js 
not Claudia’s purpose, by her manner of dress, to lead others into 
sin. If such were her purpose she would be guilty of scandalyy 
directum. But as her purpose is only the indulgence of her own 
vanity and self-complacency, she becomes guilty of indirect scandal, 
inasmuch as her conduct is not altogether right, and is calculated 
to induce or incite others to sin. Indirect scandal, as has been said 
above, is a sin against charity, but not against the particular virtue 
against which our neighbor is led to sin. In the present instance, 
therefore, Claudia sins, at least materially, against charity, but not 
against purity; that is, her conduct, in as far as it is scandalous, is 
only against charity. 

But what kind of a sin does Claudia commit, mortal or venial? 
We are inclined to think that she commits a venial sin. Immodesty 
in dress, at least off the stage or outside of masked balls, will hardly 
ever amount to more than a venial sin. The custom of the country 
must be considered. Physical charm is more alluring than dress, 
and yet no one is obliged to destroy their beauty because others 
take scandal at it. Of course a pious woman would not be guilty 
even of a slight immodesty in her dress, if she thought it might lead 
others into even venial sin. But Claudia evidently is not pious, nor 
much concerned about her neighbor’s spiritual welfare. If some 
persons unknown to her take grave scandal by her conduct, such 
scandal is rather scandalum sumptum et non datum. On the con- 
trary, if it is not a question of some indetermined persons taking 
scandal, but of a particular and known person, then the obligation 
to avoid giving scandal becomes more urgent. 

2. Claudia ought to be advised and exhorted to be more modest 
and careful in her dress, but she could scarcely be obliged, under 
pain of mortal sin, to change her style of dress, since it is rather her 
personal beauty than her dress that is the cause of the scandal 
Especially since there is danger that Claudia might give up the fre 
quentation of the Sacraments, it would be prudent not to urge 
reformation in dress too vehemently. 





